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PRINCE EUGENE AT BELGRADE. 


Tue friendship of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, for Prince 
Eugéne of Savoy was never broken. Together breasting the armies 
of France in the Low Countries, and winning such pronounced 
victories as those of Blenbeim, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, their long 
association on the field of battle, and in nightly bivouac of tent and 
camp-fire, cemented, amid scenes of blood and danger, of peril and 
adventure, a soldierly communion between those brave and powerful 
and kindred spirits. Yet each man had a career and personality of 
his own, and it is to one of the eminent performances of Prince Eugéne 
that we are now to turn in order to contemplate possibly the greatest 
military achievement of those times. And remember that that was 
the military age of Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, and Peter the 
Great. 

For centuries the Turks had made repeated incursions into the 
Austrian territory in their mad intention to acquire Vienna and enjoy 
the plunder of that wealthy city. In 1716, a new invasion was at 
hand. It was during the reign of Charles the Sixth, emperor of Ger- 
many. The Turks, in violation of their countless treaties of peace, 
were again upon the march among the rocky mountains of Sclavonia. 
Ascending the southern bank of the Danube, the motley host of 
turbaned Moslems, a hundred and fifty thousand strong, passed Bel- 
grade, crossed the Save, and were rapidly approaching Peterwarden. 
Prince Eugéne was hastily dispatched with an Austrian force, inured 
to warfare by twelve years of arduous service, to meet this immense 
horde of hungry, bristling Turks. The hostile armies met at Karlo- 
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witz, not far from Peterwarden, August 5, 1716. The shock of 
battle was terrific. A furious conflict raged for many hours, sabre and 
scimitar meeting in deadly clash, when the Pagan masses broke and 
wildly fled, leaving thirty thousand horse and foot, among them their 
leader, the grand vizier, Hali, dead upon the fatal field. In their 
discomfiture they abandoned two hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, 
their flat-roofed tents, and plentiful military stores, while more than 
fifty gorgeous banners, worked in silk, embellished the camp of the 
victorious Christians. It was a magnificent action, gallantly fought 
and nobly won. 

At once, Prince Eugéne led his triumphant troops, some sixty 
thousand strong, against the powerful fortification of Belgrade, which 
was then garrisoned by a force of thirty thousand Turks. This strong- 
hold was popularly deemed impregnable, the labor of generations hav- 
ing been expended upon its erection. Eugéne promptly inaugurated 
the tedious operations of a siege. With equal celerity the Sultan, 
Achmet the Third, dispatched a host of two hundred thousand men, 
the very flower of the Moslem army, to the relief of his beleaguered 
fortress. The Turks, however, upon viewing the intrenchments of 
their foe, dared not hazard an engagement, but straightway set about 
intrenching themselves along the surrounding heights outside the lines 
of the Austrians in a semicircle extending from the Save to the Dan- 
ube, shutting up their enemy amid the malarial marshes which lay 
about Belgrade, and cutting off all sources of supplies. Thus, while 
the Austrians were laying siege to Belgrade, they themselves were 
being besieged in turn by an overwhelming Turkish army. “ A man,” 
said Napoleon, “is not a soldier.” Prince Eugene commanded sixty 
thousand soldiers, the vizier two hundred thousand men ; and it was 
necessary for the former to detach some twenty thousand of his vete- 
rans to hold in check the beleaguered garrison and prevent disastrous 
and annoying sallies. And now were their horns locked in a mighty 
struggle to the death. 

What of Prince Eugéne? This famous general and statesman, less 
statesman than general, however, and originally intended for the Church, 
was the reputed son (born at Paris, October 18, 1663) of Maurice, 
Count of Soissons, and Olympia Mancini, his wife, a niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin ; although Dame Rumor ascribed the boy’s paternity to a far 
more lofty and illustrious source, even to royalty itself. At all events, 
his mother, a noted court beauty, was banished to the Low Countries 
by the orders of Louis the Fourteenth, which arbitrary act occasioned 
her young son to indignantly renounce his native France and engage 
in the military service of Leopold of Austria. Afterwards did the 
French government, recognizing its mistake, make Eugéne the most 
pressing offers to return to his allegiance; though never would the 
spirited soldier condescend to claim his birthright, or cease to resent 
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and avenge the insult put upon his mother by the vacillating grand 
monarch. The young officer evinced remarkable military talent in the 
Austrian campaigns, especially during the redoubtable siege of Vienna 
by the Turks in 1683. If not gifted with the extraordinary genius 
of a Napoleon, he at least possessed the respectable abilities of a Condé 
or Turenne. Ere long, Eugéne was rewarded with high and honor- 
able rank in the imperial establishment, Austria being at that time the 
valorous barrier between Christian Europe and Mohammedan Turkey. 
Eugéne was not backward in taking an active part in the war waged 
against Louis the Fourteenth in Italy in 1691, being raised to the 
command of the Austrian army in Piedmont. Upon his return to 
Vienna, a prominent and successful general, he was placed at the head 
of the army of Hungary in order to stop the onset of the overwhelm- 
ing forces of Moslem, which were again invading Europe. Encoun- 
tering the enemy at Zenta, a famous battle was fought and won, Sep- 
tember 11, 1697, with enhanced renown to the brilliant Frenchman. 
Almost an incredible amount of booty was carried into Vienna from 
the Turkish camp to the wonder and delight of the excited populace. 
Next occurred the Spanish War of the Succession, in which Eugéne par- 
ticipated, followed by further services on his part when again in com- 
mand of the army of Italy. In 1703 he was appointed president of 
the Austrian council of war, with head-quarters at Vienna, and was 
subsequently prime mover in every national project of importance. 

It was in the great wars of the Low Countries, however, waged 
against the French king by the Dutch and English allies, that Prince 
Eugéne most conspicuously distinguished himself. Sharing command 
of the allied army, he, in co-operation with Marlborough, “ the hand- 
some Englishman,” gained the splendid victory of Blenheim (August 
13, 1704) over the combined French and Bavarian forces. These 
two pre-eminent captains shared, too, in the glories of Oudenarde 
(1708), and Malplaquet (1709); and brought the royal standard of 
France, the despotic fleur de lis, bedraggled to the dust. The insult 
inflicted upon the exiled mother of Eugéne was washed out by him 
with the best blood of France and avenged by the humiliation of the 
French king. Six years after came the later Turkish war and the 
amazing triumphs of Eugéne’s military skill in the famous battle 
fought about the rock-bound stronghold of Belgrade. 

To return. Environing the investing Austrians was intrenched 
the Turkish army in numbers five to one, sheltered by strong redoubts, 
mounted with formidable batteries, its infantry well equipped with 
deadly weapons of war, and supported by the finest and fleetest cavalry 
of those days. Prince Eugéne had scanned the disposition of the 
enemy by the Turkish general, and presently resolved upon a most 
surprising and audacious enterprise, having on his side but a solitary 
advantage. Little dreamed the Turks that “the little Austrian” 
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would have the fool-hardiness to leave his intrenchments and assume 
the desperate chances of an assault. Safe were they, they supposed, 
behind their bristling breastworks covered with countless cannon, 
With great precision, however, Eugéne made his preparations for a 
most formidable attack. To his mind the Turkish works were not 
impregnable. That day the sun went down in clouds, and darkness 
descended upon both hostile armies, hiding them completely from each 
other’s sight. Innumerable camp-fires flashed throughout the Turkish 
lines, the timbrels sounding signals and the kettle-drums the loud 
tattoo. Feasting and revelry were rife among the officers, while baser 
orgies occupied the common soldiers and camp-followers. The tents 
were crowded with every possible appliance of luxury and extravagant 
enjoyment. It was a scene of revelry and riot. 

Eugéne visited every outpost of his army, ordered plenty of food 
and wine to be distributed to the men, addressed them in inspiring 
language, and assigned to each regiment and battalion of his troops its 
designated duty in the coming onslaught. Every detail was arranged, 
every contingency anticipated. And now nothing but to wait. The 
bells of Belgrade were ringing the hour of midnight when three booms 
fired off together set the whole Austrian army in rapid, muffled mo- 
tion. A dense fog had fallen, through which glittered the twinkling 
lights of the Moslemcamp. On hurried the Austrians in massive col- 
umns, their infantry and cavalry bearing every device and implement 
of war known to those times, until they encountered the defenses of 
the foe, when they impetuously rushed over the works and plunged 
precipitately into the midst of the swarming multitude beyond. The 
Turks, Spahis, and Janizaries alike, awakened from their lethargy, 
amazed, bewildered, taken by surprise, sprang to their arms and fought 
with utmost fury ; with bloody scimitars cutting right and left, indis- 
criminately slaying both the wearer of casque and of turban in the 
haste and blindness of their terror. It was pandemonium outdone. 
Cross and crescent were at deadly duel. Such a tumult of horror and 
confusion has but seldom stamped itself upon the annals of war, or 
stained with crimson the history of humanity. Fate had written an 
abject rout for the Turks, a signal victory for Prince Eugéne. 

Morning dawned upon the field of midnight battle. The wreck of 
the Moslem camp was strewn ruthlessly around; thousands uf Turks 
lay dead or wounded in their tracks, their trained battalions fled or 
cut to pieces. The gorgeous host was wholly gone, saving the slaugh- 
tered Moslems littering the ground amid the ruins of ten thousand 
tents and the scattered fragments of unnumbered weapons. The 
triumph of Eugéne was overwhelming. So complete was the victory 
that the fleeing enemy had no heart left to stay their hasty footsteps. The 
fortress of Belgrade, with thirty thousand Turkish prisoners, was in- 
stantly surrendered to Eugéne, who entered the old town in triumph at 
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the head of his iron veterans. Immediately the Sultan sued for peace ; 
articles were signed, after a cessation of hostilities, in July, 1718; and 
by this treaty the Emperor Leopold acquired possession of Belgrade as 
a war-won part of his dominions. Eugéne was glorified as only con- 
querors are. His pre-eminent services to the imperial crown were 
magnificently requited with presents of land and gold, while through- 
out Europe he was enthusiastically hailed as a deliverer from the 
tyranny of the Turks and as the first of Christian warriors. Never 
again did a hostile Turk set foot in Christendom during the life of that 
grim hero, the most dashing soldier Austria ever saw. As a subaltern 
he had won his spurs before Vienna. As a seasoned general he cov- 
ered himself with glory before Belgrade, and made the world sing 
peans to his marvelous exploits. 

Prince Eugéne of Savoy, like the Emperor Napoleon, was of small 
size, having a slim and wiry form very well built; a smooth face, with 
fiery, black eyes ; and, like the Duke of Wellington, a prominent nose. 
If Napoleon, as it is said, believed that a large nose was indicative of 
good abilities, assuredly he would on this account have chosen Prince 
Eugéne for one of his marshals, Eugéne, who never spared himself 
in battle, was wounded thirteen times, being often carried off the field 
for dead. During an action he was always perilously exposed, direct- 
ing in person every important movement, being frequently in the front 
and thick of the fray,—leading, if necessary, the infantry advance or 
riding at the head of his charging cavalry. Indeed, it was a common 
saying in camp that his courage led him into more exposure than even 
his boldest soldiers underwent. Famed for his quickness of perception 
and instant decision of purpose, with him to think was to act. Although 
not a martinet, like Frederick the Great, he raised the discipline and 
daring of the Austrians to an eminence unknown before his day. Suc- 
cessively serving three emperors, it has been said that in Leopold he had 
a father, in Joseph a brother, and in Charles a friend and master. An 
enthusiast in his profession, he reached the highest honors. Not the 
least merit due to him was that of sympathy with his men and uniform 
attention to their wants. It is averred, however, especially since the 
campaigns of Napoleon the First, that he introduced no new tactics into 
the art of war. 

With Marshal Suwarrow, Eugéne was ever mindful of the wishes 
of his sovereign; like the Duke of Marlborough, he knew no cessation 
of activity until his foe was utterly annihilated or his own attacking 
force had perished. He permitted himself but one weakness, which 
he had in common with Napoleon,—namely, an inordinate indul- 
gence in the use of snuff. His dress was plain, his manner débon- 
naire,—he affecting to regard human life, both in his conversation and 
writings, as a mere bagatelle. But this was the prevailing fashion of 
that day. 
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After passing his lifetime in riding over desperate battle-fields swept 
by bullets and plowed by shot, Prince Eugéne died quietly in his bed 
at the age of seventy-three. It was in Vienna, in one of his splendid 
palaces, on the 21st of April, 1736, that this worthy hero passed away, 
His funeral was observed with regal honors. For three days the bat- 
tered, wound-scarred body lay in state, with the coat of mail, the helmet, 
and the gauntlets, which the warrior had worn in so many battles, sus- 
pended over the illustrious remains, while his sword lay calmly on his 
breast. His heart was sent in an urn to be deposited in the royal tomb 
where the long line of his ancestors reposed, while his embalmed body 
was buried in the metropolitan cathedral of Saint Stephen, at Vienna. 
The emperor, Charles the Sixth, and all the members of his court were 
present at the ceremony, and the hero’s corse was borne to the grave 
with honors rarely accorded any save eminent kings. 

But three years after the death of their conqueror the Turks plucked 
up courage to again approach Belgrade. An Austrian army, under 
command of Marshal Wallis, marched down the Danube as far as 
Peterwarden, Eugéne’s old battle-ground, and thence, with horse, foot, 
and artillery, to Krotzka, twenty miles below Belgrade, where the 
Turks, far exceeding the Austrians in number, were strongly posted. 
A battle ensued, and the Austrians were forced back to the fortifications 
of Belgrade. Charles, in alarm, at once sent General Schmettan to the 
relief of Wallis’s hard-pressed command, and some successes ensued, 
when, in a fit of dread and despondency, the emperor commenced nego- 
tiating with the Sultan and ignominiously insured peace by the weak 
surrender of Belgrade. “ Alas,” said he, to his privy council, with 
dejection, “I no longer have Eugéne!” So fell the powerful fortress 
which Prince Eugéne had gloriously captured, for the grand old victor 
was no more. All men, truly, are not soldiers, Eugéne was both a 
man and a soldier. The Turks so knew to their cost. 

Both in writing and conversation, Prince Eugéne possessed brilliant 
powers of expression. Some specimens of his accomplishments in this 
direction may be fitly given. 

“‘ His most Christian Majesty, who, previous to his being so religious, 
assisted the Christians in 1664 against the infidels, having now become 
eminently pious, excited them against the emperor, and encouraged the 
Hungarian rebels. But for him, neither the one nor the other would 
have advanced to the gates of Vienna. That he might not appear to 
countenance them, he durst not absolutely forbid the young princes of 
the blood to go and signalize themselves in this war. I went with them, 
weary of being called ‘the little abbé of Louis XIV.’ He was very fond 
of me. I was not desirous of shining either in the church or at court ; 
I was perfectly satisfied with my reception in society, but I wished to 

distinguish myself in war. Accordingly, at twenty I was in the service 
of Leopold I., who knew nothing of the matter. He had fled from his 
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capital, both at the siege and the battle of Vienna. . . . A colonel at 
twenty, and major-general at twenty-one, I was made lieutenant-general 
at twenty-five. . . . ‘ Why did the king banish my mother?’ said I to 
Commerci, ‘I have been expelling from their homes several thousand 
of his subjects.’ . . . The order of the Golden Fleece was sent to me 
at Turin, and on my arrival at Vienna I was made field-marshal, ten 
years after my entrance into the service. . . . Louis XIV., supposing 
perhaps that I was discontented, or that others were dissatisfied with 
me, sent me a proposal to pass into his service. I gave a pretty recep- 
tion to the person commissioned to speak to me on the subject... . 
The Turks are never in a hurry. . . . God be thanked, I never com- 
plained of any one, neither did I eyer throw upon another the blame of 
a fault or misfortune. . . . These gentlemen were in a great hurry, and 
the elector furious at the pillage which I had suffered Marlborough to 
commit, and who in consequence became my firm friend. We sincerely 
loved and esteemed each other. He was, indeed, a great statesman and 
general. . . . Leopold possessed good qualities, but I know not why 
some Spanish and Austrian flatterers have tried to call him Leopold 
the Great. He detested the French to such a degree that he forbade a 
single word of that language to be spoken at his court. I helped myself 
out with Italian, with which I am better acquainted than with German, 
though I find no difficulty to understand and give orders in that lan- 
guage. . . . Marlborough arrived at Vienna. I had written to him 
that his presence would be necessary. I presented him to the emperor ; 
how he was received may readily be imagined. He helped me to obtain 
assistance for the Duke of Savoy. ‘Queen Anne,’ said he, ‘sent me for 
this purpose. We will lend your Imperial Majesty twenty-five thousand 
pounds: sterling, and I hope to beat the enemy in the Low Countries.’ 
He returned thither, and I to Italy. . . . Tessé had lost Spain at Bar- 
celona, Villeroy the Low Countries at Ramillies, and La Feuillade was 
destined to lose Italy. I crossed the Tenarro and the Po. Venddme 
had carried with him the love, the heart, and the spirit of the French. 
I passed the Secchia and the canal of Ledo, and again thank God for 
having taken Vendéme away from me... . The affectation of irre- 
ligion is, independent of its foolish impiety, a mark of bad taste... . 
I have always taken for the foundation of my politics the interests of 
the persons with whom I had to do, and have detested court flatterers 
who strengthen the self-love of sovereigns. . . . As I was sure that 
Marlborough could make no arrangements but what were excellent, I 
went, the day after the battle (Oudenarde), to see my mother at Brus- 
sels. What tears of affection did she shed on beholding me again with 
some addition of glory. I told her, however, that Marlborough’s por- 
tion seemed greater than mine, as at Hochstett. The joy of revenge 
mingled a little on that occasion with our victory. She was glad to see 
the king humbled, who had left her for another woman in his youth, and 
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exiled her in his old age. The fifteen days which I thus passed with 
her were the most agreeable of my life. I parted from her with the 
more pain as it was probable we should not see each other again. . . , 
Five thousand English, sent me by Marlborough to retrieve my losses, 
performed wonders, but were thrown into disorder. We could hear the 
ery of Vive le roi et Boufflers! I said a few words in English to those 
brave fellows who rallied around me; I led them back into the fire; 
but a ball below the left eye knocked me down senseless. Everybody 
thought me dead, and so did I too. . . . Marlborough was playing his 
last game in the Low Countries. He found means to finish his military 
career there with glory ; he forced the French lines behind the Senzée, 
and took the city of Bouchain. Qn the disgrace of the duchess a 
thousand faults were discovered in him. His pride was denominated 
insolence, and his rather too great economy was called peculation and 
extortion. His friends, as may be supposed, behaved like friends, and 
that is saying sufficient. He was recalled; to me this was a thunder- 
bolt. . . . July 30, I took Quesnoi. . . . At Belgrade, I expected that 
ennui and despair would give me success. I slept not, like Alexander, 
before the battle of Arbela, though the Turks did, without being Alex- 
anders ; opium and predestination making them philosophers. . . . In 
retirement I read much and had others to read to me; I had scarcely 
ever had time for it before. I was surprised to find in the history of the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the French of the early years of Louis XIV. 
many things which I had done without knowing of these precedents, 
as if by instinct. . . . I have been happy in this life, and I wish to be 
so in the other. There are old dragoons who will pray to Heaven for 
me, and I have more faith in their prayers than in those of all the old 
women in the court and of the city clergy.” 

Prince Eugéne would never marry, as it was a maxim with him 
that a wife is a troublesome appendage to a soldier. He had a charm- 
ing home, however, in his magnificent palace, which contained costly 
paintings, a cabinet of curiosities, a fine library for those days, the 
grounds being full of fountains, statuary, and a menagerie of rare 
animals that gave great animation to the scene. Eugéne shared with 
Marlborough himself the respect and favor of the British people. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 
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‘KOREA IN JULY, 1895. 


Coup facts, and they hastily garnered out of season, being rather in- 
digestible, you shall have of them only enough to awaken thought upon 
the political situation in the farther East. 

The Japanese have an aptitude for war. They are vain and nervy, 
aspiring and aggressive. These qualities have possessed them from the 
earliest date, and more especially since the advent of their feudalistic 
state. 

Untrammeled by scruples or fears of Providence, these intrepid 
parvenus, as they may now be called, have been generally successful in 
their enterprises, whether it was to ravage China’s open coast as a 
buccaneer or devastate Korea’s fertile valleys as a freebooter. 

From the days of the Empress Jingo, coincident with the second 
century, and especially of late years under the pressure of a crowding 
population, rulers of the land of the “Rising Sun,” which is 
periodically convulsed by man as well as by nature, have had ill-con- 
cealed designs upon the mainland, as her insular prototype (England) 
had for centuries against the neighboring continent. The natural 
question which arises, will Japan be more successful? shall, with his 
permission, be left with the reader. 

The invasion of the peninsula three centuries past left Korea pros- 
trate—tribute being exacted by the remorseless invader until a few 
years ago. War was made, at that time, in dead earnest against the 
peninsular kingdom as well as against the Dragon throne. 

Had not a new element entered the political problem of the farther 
East in 1852 and 1861, it is probable that Japan would have solved 
it ere this more to her satisfaction than a collateral problem was 
recently solved for her. : 

There was no open port the year round in the Siberian territory, 
acquired in 1852. But in 1861, when the English and French were 
moving their armies arrogantly and confidently upon Peking, Count 
Ignatief skillfully acquired for his august master a great part of 
Manchuria, with a more southern port, and others still farther south in 
prospective. . 

The Baltic frozen a considerable part of the year ; and the Black 
Sea so blockaded, if one may so say, by the treaty of Paris, that 
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Russia may be said to have had no port there under her exclusive 
jurisdiction, her statesmen scanned the Eastern horizon to determine 
upon an outlet in the Pacific for their country’s rapidly increasing sur- 
plus products. 

The acquired territory contains the excellent and defensible port of 
Vladivostok. Its great short-coming as Russia’s only Pacific port now 
used, is that it also is frozen up for several months of the year. This 
has been remedied to some extent by a single ice-boat that keeps the 
port open during most of the winter. But later on, when the great 
commercial artery shall tap all central Russia, there will doubtlessly 
be needed a port open the year round to dispose of the increasing prod- 
ucts of the interior. 

At present Vladivostok answers all needs. When it changed 
hands and began to take on the look of the West, there seemed to the 
empire of the “ Rising Sun” a commercial and_ political rival looming 
up from out the mists of the western horizon, for that power began 
at once, bruin like, to burrow and transform rugged nature into a 
comfortable and inaccessible lair on the mainland as if he had come to 
stay. 

Commercial rivalry Japan might reluctantly stand, thought her 
political pioneers; but she could not with equanimity suffer near en- 
croachments such as this aggressive and ponderous power is ever 
making in the East. And, if she would forestall it, soon, very soon 
must it be done. Thus they reasoned. Yes, Japan was on the qui 
vive, but, self-confident, would select her own time as well as her own 
way. 

Formerly, the Mikado contested with the Dragon for supremacy in 
the Eastern world. Now, as he concieves it, he must vie for his very 
existence with the great northern Bear as he enters the arena. And 
he must take the offensive to secure a practicable defense and room 
for expansion demanded by his people. Formosa and Korea seemed 
to them to offer for the time being the most practicable solutions of 
the problems which have agitated the Japanese mind for years. For- 
mosa at least for expansion now ; and Korea, thought they, may serve 
as a base for offensive-defensive purposes, if not for prospective terri- 
torial aggrandizement. 

In 1874, as often before, Japan got into dispute with China over 
Formosa, which was only settled by a large indemnity from the peace- 
loving Middle Kingdom. Yet, she was not ready for strife with the 
great northern power moving inexorably south and crushing every- 
thing like a huge glacier. 

Indeed, the island of Saghalien in 1876 was, under some un- 
authorized naval pressure, exchanged by her for the comparatively in- 
significant Kurile islands. Her navy was in its incipiency ; and her 
finances were in but little better shape. Sle exhibited unlooked-for 
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patience and commendable fortitude at that time. But never for an 
instant did she forget her ultimate object of expansion. 

She was active year in and year out. The preceding year, men 
from one of her war-vessels, while making a surreptitious survey along 
the Korean coast, were fired upon, and the fort from which the fire 
emanated was consequently demolished. Soon after,—that is, in the 
following year (1876),—a squadron came to the peninsula, and after 
considerable agitation both in Japan and Korea as to the latter’s con- 
quest, a commercial treaty was exacted (by Japan) in which the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom was for the first time recognized, in exchange 
for valuable commercial privileges, and as a convenient slogan ; and 
the first practical step was thus made, of late years, to loosen the 
political bonds uniting Korea with China, and to hasten a rupture 
between the two empires over the peninsula question. 

While this result was accomplished, as against China, Russia was, 
as we have seen, conciliated by the exchange of islands. Japan was 
thus in a ferment. The spirit of the Samurai was pressing the govern- 
ment. The revolution of 1868 had passed, and the Samurai having 
lost their occupation, were restless, turbulent, pertinaciously endeavor- 
ing to drive or drag the nation into foreign war. In fact, the Formosan 
expedition of 1874 was commanded by their leader (Saigo) ; and they 
did all in their power to bring on war with Korea in 1875. And 
finally in 1878, as an alternative, rose at home—in the direction of 
least resistance—an insurrection which demanded fifty millions of yen 
and the lives of twenty thousand men to quell. 

They have been keeping the national mind in perpetual agitation 
and ferment, both at home and abroad. And the aggressive spirit, 
characteristic of feudalism, has entered the civil pursuits through the 
Samurai, who were thrown upon their own resources for a living by the 
revolution of 1868. 

Since the war between the peninsular kingdom and Japan of three 
centuries ago, a small colony of Japanese, under treaty rights, have 
resided at Fusan. But, it was not until after the stimulus given by 
the treaty of 1876, between Japan and Korea, and the disastrous re- 
sults to the Samurai of the insurrection of 1878, that the Mikado’s 
merchants and tradesmen gathered elsewhere in the peninsula, espe- 
cially in treaty ports and the capital city. This they continued to do 
right along, and pursued their avocations persistently, though not 
always successfully, against their plodding rivals from the Middle 
Kingdom. 

The strife, political and commercial, between these people, increased 
until 1882, when it culminated in an armed collision between the par- 
ties, and the legation of the “ Rising Sun” was burned and other dep- 
redations were committed. 

But we cannot lay atrocities then seein specially at the door 
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of either party. Both parties were at fault. But the trouble was also 
partly caused by the heated discussion of the United States treaty with 
the Hermit Kingdom, which was then in process of formation,—a for- 
midable party with the patriotic TaisWahn-Koon as their standard- 
bearer, opposing foreign domination or intercourse. 

Although driven from Seoul at that time, the members of the Mi- 
kado’s legation were soon back at their old stand; and, again began 
the contest between the rivals for supremacy,—one power claiming 
suzerainty over the peninsula, and the other the contrary,—the latter 
power really throwing down the gauntlet in claiming independence for 
a country which hardly claimed it for itself. The assertion of that 
claim seemed like a mere pretext, a slogan to be shaken in the face of 
all comers in the way, and warranting future intermeddling in the in- 
ternal affairs of the country,—at least it was looked on as such by sub- 
jects of the Middle Kingdom, and as a needless and heedless assault 
upon its rightful authority. 

The Chinese established a legation here, and immediately after the 
1882 emeute brought from three to four thousand troops; and their 
nationals—merchants, artisans,and coolies—flocked to the capital city. 

In 1884, the subjects of the two empires came into collision again,— 
the Japanese becoming involved in the Kim-O-Keun conspiracy 
against his government, where six or eight ministers and leading men 
of the country were assassinated. 

Yes, the remnants of feudalism flaunted there also, and were be- 
draggled in blood. But Japan was not quite ready with the scenery 
for the last act. So it was that the three or four thousand sons of the 
Dragon on the ground or within easy call were left masters of the 
situation. The status quo was satisfactory to them. Not so to the 
ambitious and aggressive Japs. Feeling their defeat, they soon made 
another effort to compose their differences with their rivals for the time 
being, and lay the foundation for future success. The result is shown 
in the Tientsin treaty of 1885, for the immediate withdrawal from 
Korean soil of the troops of the respective powers (excepting legation 
small guards); and ‘providing that neither power could again bring 
troops into the country, excepting when disturbances and dangers 
rendered it absolutely necessary ; and then, on first giving notice to 
the other party. It is probable that each signatory party read between 
the lines his own construction of the language used inthe treaty. But 
there can be no doubt that the “ Flowery Kingdom,” in the fumes of 
incense and opium desiring peace, gave up her vantage ground recently 
gained, as she gave up the Loo-choo islands, and succumbed in the 
Formosan affair. She did even more. To some extent she sacrificed 
her claimed rights of suzerainty, and lowered herself onto the same 
political plane with Japan as to her relations with the peninsular king- 
dom. The representative of the conservative and peace-loving people 
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of the “ Confucian Empire” was overreached, and the wedge which was 
to rend asunder her close political relations with Korea he unwittingly 
assisted to shape and put into place, as will be revealed later on. 
Count Ito got the advantage of Li-Hung-Chang, astute as the viceroy 
is said to be. The treaty of 1885, with a margin for subterfuge and 
duplicity, full of hand, answered his purpose. 

At that time the English and the Russians were at loggerheads on 
the borders of Afghanistan. Russia became alarmed about her Pacific 
possessions, a British squadron occupying Port Hamilton for a time. 
Surveys were made by her (Russia) for defensive and offensive purposes, 
and the Siberian railway was soon after projected. Both powers were 
preparing the way, also, to contest political and commercial supremacy 
in these waters. 

Between the years 1885 and 1893, suffice it to say, China’s influence 
on the whole increased in the peninsula, while the influence of her rival 
correspondingly diminished, although there were ups and downs, dales 
and dells in the latter, resulting from spasmodic attempts to recover lost 
and maintain losing ground,—these attempts being instigated by the 
military or radical party at home, whose pen-and-ink organs were 
demanding the abrogation of the treaty of 1885, and suggesting the 
colonization of the northern border of the peninsula and maintaining 
the colonists there with an army even, should it become necessary,—all 
indicating an ulterior object in the mind. 

Contributing to Japan’s loss of influence was what was known as 
the bean trouble of 1890,—what seemed to be exorbitant damages 
being demanded by certain Japanese merchants because of a provincial 
governor’s order prohibiting temporarily, on account of threatened 
famine, the export of beans. 

The Japanese minister, a hot-headed, stalwart radical, sent specially 
to Korea to settle this matter, violated diplomatic proprieties to such an 
extent that the countries were driven to the very verge of war,—the 
amiable, peace-loving, and astute ruler of the peninsular kingdom 
averting it by a display of diplomatic skill such as is seen only in the 
Orient. 

The Mikado’s subjects exhibited at this time their national char- 
acteristics of courage and arrogance, even to imprudence, losing indi- 
vidually the friendship of Koreans, while their rivals still further 
ingratiated themselves in favor by furnishing Korea the wherewith to 
check some of the pertinacious pulls of the Japanese government upon 
the strings of the peninsula’s purse, in the interest of their merchants, 
as indicated above. 

Another fact: an insurrection broke out in one of the southern 
provinces of this ever-distracted kingdom in 1893. The leader, 
Kim-O-Keun, of the conspiracy of 1884 harbored in Japan, and his 
Japanese coadjutors were supposed to be connected with it. Later, 
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enticed to Shanghai, he was there assassinated, and a fresh insurrection 
immediately (in 1894) emblazoned the southern sky. But what con. 
nection the Mikado’s subjects—or those of the Dragon throne, for that 
matter—may have had with the inception of that insurrection it would 
not be profitable to discuss here. Only, may it be fairly said, that the 
former exhibit remarkable avidity in the search for knowledge, wealth, 
and glory. In their-pursuits, courage and aspiration incline them both 
to arrogance and such insidious methods as are commonly employed in 
insurrections and conspiracies. 

There had been every indication for some years that the ambitious 
and active subjects of new Japan were preparing for war. And the 
most turbulent of the people and radical of the leaders, and their 
journalistic organs, were, even more than formerly, almost with fury, 
inciting the great mass of the nation to feel that a war was absolutely 
necessary, and were urging the government, through a “ strong policy,” 
to radical and offensive measures. In preparation for it, China and 
Siberia were carefully mapped, after having been thoroughly explored, 
ostensibly in the interest of peaceful science. The peninsula also. In 
a word, the radical part of the community, exerting themselves to theit 
utmost, set themiselves the task not only of making preparations, but 
of furnishing the government an occasion for war, as will be seen Jater 
on. But the government, though seemingly satisfied with their army, 
had recently made strenuous efforts with the Diet to increase the navy, 
in view of the preponderance in power of the Chinese navy. These 
efforts were unsuccessful. It savored, therefore, it was thought, of 
trusting to the die to go to war with that power under the circum- 
stances. te 

However, an opportunity—the “occasion,” which the wily sons of 
the “ Rising Sun” have since strenuously tried to show was legitimate— 
was soon to arrive by the aid and contrivance of the “ radicals,” and 
the question arose whether to take the risk of war, for another oppor- 
tunity might not present itself when they could so successfully throw 
dust in onlookers’ eyes, and would be better prepared for war before 
the completion of the Siberian railway. 

The risk was great; for a thorough defeat of the Japanese fleet at 
the Yalu, leaving the enemy practically intact, would doubtlessly have 
turned the tide of war against her. 

The audacity of the Japanese character naturally gave the decision 
now known. 

Let us examine the opportunity. The insurrection of 1894 
assumed formidable dimensions at once. That of 1893 had been 
quelled by the mere presence of a few hundred Remingtons, with a 
proper proportion of Krupps and Gatlings. 

But now the insurrection came so suddenly—as a manufacture 
rather than a growth—that the government was in a measure sur- 
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prised. It overwhelmed, at the beginning, all opposition that the 
provincial authorities could command,—defeating and killing a thou- 
sand and more of the governor’s improvised militia armed with bamboo 
spears and matchlocks. The insurrection had gained such headway 
before the arrival of the regular troops (fifteen hundred infantry, with 
some artillery) that the minister then at the head of the government 
became alarmed and asked aid from the Chinese government. 

Whether contributing to so compel the minister or not, it is a fact 
that the Japanese, at home and abroad, were at this time showing ex- 
treme resentment at the murder of their protégé, the arch conspirator 
Kim-O-Keun; at the barbarous treatment of his body, and at the 
complicity of the Chinese government in the dastardly affair,—for the 
murderer and the body of his victim were together returned to Korea 
from Shanghai in a Chinese man-of-war. 

Yuan, that empire’s representative at Seoul, was an active element of 
the power driving the national barks towards the breakers and disas- 
trous results which we now know so well. He was able and audacious, 
and, as is usually the case in political controversies, may have been 
maligned ; but it was widely believed that the request made by Korea 
for troops was at his suggestion. 

In all previous tilts with the rival authorities in Seoul during his 
decade of service here, he had been generally successful in giving them 
a Roland for an Oliver (a quid pro quo), and in consequence thereof 
was puffied up with conceit and arrogance. 

It is then not unlikely that such a suggestion emanated from him. 
But that particular Korean minister needed no such suggestion. And 
the question whether Yuan made it is important only in view of the 
fact that the Japanese were charging the Chinese with causing all 
misunderstandings the former had with the inhabitants of the 
peninsula. 

The Mikado’s new minister (Otori) had already, when that request 
was made, seemingly begun a conciliatory policy with the Koreans. 
If he was brought from Peking specially to make war, we already 
get an inkling of his government’s policy through his methods. 

China is the enemy, the goal that must be reached. Korea must 
be made friendly and used. 

In compliance with that ill-advised requeet, about two thousand 
Chinese soldiers unfortunately arrived at Assam, on the coast, near the 
scene of internal disorder. His Korean Majesty was advised, the mo- 
ment it was learned that the request had gone forth, that a compliance 
with it by the Chinese would likely cause war. As it was too late to 
prevent the landing of the troops, he, under further advice, pre- 
vented their going inward from the coast. -His Majesty did what he 
could to remedy the mistake of his all too powerful and self-conse- 
quential minister; and the insurrection was quelled by the Korean 
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troops alone, so far as his majesty could have it so,—for whatever effect 
the mere presence of the Chinese troops on the coast may have had 
towards allaying the disturbance in the interior, their presence there 
was now distasteful to rather than desired by the king. 

But let us not lose sight of the “opportunity.” That which the 
Japanese had so longed and contrived for had arrived ; and they were 
fully prepared, whatever misgivings there may have been about the 
navy, for the emergency they had been so strenuously urging to the 
front. Within a very few days of the landing of the Middle King- 
dom’s troops at Assam, an army of more than ten thousand men from 
the “ Rising Sun” was on Korean soil, ostensibly to protect the Jap- 
anese legation,—more than half of it at Seoul, solely for that purpose 
did the Japanese minister repeatedly aver, occupying all strategic po- 
sitions in the vicinity of the capital city, and seizing commanding 
points within and just outside its walls. This violation of the king- 
dom’s sovereignty, this foul act of war, was in the face of strong pro- 
test, which, however, was weakened by too sanguine a hope of foreign 
intervention to preserve Korean neutrality as well as autonomy and in- 
dependence. 

Japan had hastily and unblushingly violated the spirit of the 
Tientsin treaty with China of 1885, and then had the effrontery to 
say to China that reinforcements sent to the troops at Assam would be 
considered an act of war. Verily civilization with a vengeance ! 

Notwithstanding the fact that China had more reason and right 
to have her few troops in Korea than did Japan for having an army, 
assembled by subterfuge and duplicity, she had at least equal rights. 

But we need not now discuss the preposterous contention of the 
Japanese, from the Mikado to the veriest coolie, that China caused the 
war, in the face of the fact that one of her squadron, without cause, 
sank the transport “ Kowshing” off the Korean coast, with eleven 
hundred souls on board, most of whom were barbarously suffered to 
perish without an extending hand in sight. Further: Japan did not 
wait for this incident, which transpired July 25, but had begun hos- 
tilities unmistakably in Korea as early asthe night of the 22d or 23d of 
July, if not before. And against Korea! without the shadow of an 
excuse, whatever may have been the questions between the two empires. 
But the implacable spirit of the Samurai, if not the government itself, 
was seeking a vent away from home. Impatience for a contest—for 
the coming contest—was exhibited by all classes of Japanese, including 
the soldiers at Seoul. Their minister there demanded that the king 
practically renounce his sovereignty, and in the former’s favor,—for it 
was nothing less than this when that representative laid out verbally 
and in writing a course of procedure for his majesty in conducting 
the administration of his government, and ungraciously, impudently 
demanded that a favorable reply be given within a designated period 
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of hours (hardly days), lest “decisive measures” be taken to inforce 
his demands. 

Fully conscious of right and of the dignity and sacredness of 
sovereignty intrusted to his keeping, his majesty could not for a 
moment harbor the humiliating thought of voluntary surrender. But 
a pro-Japanese party around the court had recently been swelling its 
proportions from day to day, and now, in the fullness and freshness of 
their power and exuberance of their delight, they contrived to deliver 
over the palace, with all its royal occupants, almost entirely without 
resistance. It was surrounded by a Japanese army in the dead of a 
rainy night, unnecessarily attacked, and some four scores of persons 
wantonly killed or wounded. 

The story once in Harper’s Weekly, still going the rounds, to the 
effect that the Japanese minister, while with the king’s father (the 
Tai-Wahn-Koon) en route riding in state, to make a call of cere- 
mony on his majesty, was fired upon by Korean soldiers,—necessi- 
tating a soldier’s reply from the Japanese army,—is fiction out of whole 
cloth, originating in the imaginative brain of some penurious penny-a- 
liner. I have in the interest of truth several times characterized this 
story for the press as mythical ; but, in every instance the letters giv- 
ing the facts were either abstracted from the mail en route or reached 
a subsidized press with gluttonous pigeon-holes, 

His majesty was now virtually a prisoner, remaining so during the 
next several months. Even to-day the feeling of shackles has not 
been entirely removed, though they seem to weigh less heavily than 
formerly upon his delicate limbs. We have hopes that he may yet 
recover his personal and political freedom and independence without 
sacrificing the spirit of progress now leavening the mass of the people. 
We ask ourselves now, under what pretext more satisfactory to honor- 
able men than the highwayman’s demand, “ Your money or your 
life,” could Japan drive Korea into war? We may rest assured that 
the records furnish no answer to the question. Possibly a surgical 
operation would discover the answer in the epileptic pate of some tur- 
bulent leader in Japan’s political affairs, for explorations in contiguous 
alien territory, ostensibly for scientific purposes, have been that 
empire’s order of the day for years.. We seem to hear him cogitating : 
A war with China is absolutely necessary to determine the political 
supremacy among Asiatic nations,—not to mention lesser motives on 
that side of the scale. Korea is Japan’s natural base in operating 
against that empire. But, it would be impolitic to violate the neutral- 
ity of her territory (independent as she .has been declared to be by 
Japan), and now that treaty revision is to the fore, we must be on our 
good behavior. And Korea is a tributary of China, living in friend- 
ship with her, and will not willingly renounce her allegiance, and 


forego her alliance. 
VoL. XV. N. S.—No. 1. 2 
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So far as the little kingdom was concerned then, the Gordian-kno 
was cut by shamelessly making war upon her in real freebooter style 
and crudely manufacturing though studiously manipulating a lewd 
lie relating to the cause, to screen the flagrant wrong, possessing their 
consciousness, from the view and criticisms of the western world. 

But it was with China that the Japanese would have the kingdom 
engage in war. At the point of the sword his majesty was made to 
suffer the use of his seal to abrogate all treaties with his imperial 
suzerain, and to demand the immediate withdrawal of all Chinex 
troops from Korean territory. And a few of his military officers, and 
some soldiers, were attached to the Japanese active army,—sufficient ty 
involve the peninsular kingdom in war, though unwillingly, with her 
old-time ally. Japan had now, seemingly to her own satisfaction, 
accomplished her purpose,—seized the king of Korea, and forced him, 
while in duress, into hostile attitude towards his imperial master, who 
Japan herself was at- that time determined to provoke into war ; she 
had destroyed Korean neutrality and made use of her territory against 
a friendly, if not suzerain nation, and made her an unwilling ally. 

The war that followed was fought out victoriously by Japan. But 
the question of the far East has not been settled by any means, 

Let us assume that the question of dominancy in their eastern 
waters, as between China and Japan, has been settled for the next 
quarter of a century. There remains a similar question between 
Russia and Japan. That question is now well to the front. The 
permanent occupation by Japan of the Liaotung peninsula, including 
Port Arthur, would have given her a vantage ground against both 
Russia and China. An intent, expressed, of that character was alone 
sufficient to drive both those powers into a hostile attitude, and prac- 
tically into an alliance. 

In passing it may be said there seems to be too much of the sword 
in Japan’s diplomacy for general success. Conscious as are ber people 
of its keen edge, difficulties with them became Gordian-knots, and 

every Japanese would be an Alexander ; their leaders are submerged 
with the spirit of the Samurai. Yet, if that peninsula should be 
evacuated, as seems now the intent, Japan has another string to her 
bow. Her military base is still intact ; she is still in military occupa- 
tion of Korea, and can readily regain her menacing position on the 
Liaotung peninsula at her convenience, providing she has a superior 
navy in these waters; and may possibly do so, with skill and ordinary 
war risk, before that question shall have been practically determined. 
She may not have a decided superiority over the Russian fleet in these 
waters to-day, but how long will it be before she has? The Czar, 
doubtlessly, has asked himself this question many times over. And 
I venture to say he need ask himself no other question about Russia’s 
political relations with Japan, for the completion of the Siberian 
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railway will have very little military bearing for years, possibly for 
generations to come, on the settlement of the question now looming up 
between these empires. Japan, on the ground, or nearly so, with over 
forty millions of warlike people and a superior navy (let us suppose), 
will for years and years to come be able to defeat any army the Mus- 
covite may, even with the aid of that railway, bring into this far 
Asiatic field. 

When the Russians shall be able to recruit their army upon the 
ground, then and then only may the Great Bear protect his Siberian 
home from the ravages of the irrepressible islanders. Within a year 
from this time Japan’s navy will be about double its strength of three 
months ago, and it will all be in the arena. Will Russia’s fleet in the 
far East be correspondingly increased? If she suffers her navy to be 
decidedly eclipsed in strength by that of the Mikado during the next 
year, it will be in the power of the latter to hasten the contest with 
her while the defeated Dragon lies prostrate. Looking at that phase of 
human nature reflected internationally, we cannot hope that the altruist 
will be taken into council by the fiery and self-sufficient Japs; and 
one is led to the conclusion that diplomacy alone will save Russia from 
a disastrous defeat, for it will be difficult for the Mikado’s government, 
even if they so desired, to curb the military aspirations of their 
people. 

With European interests and other Asiatic interests, the Muscovite 
may, it would seem, have it in his power to gain allies when Japan 
could not do so. 

Premising this much, there seems to be three ways out of the diffi- 
culty we see fast looming up from out the Eastern mists. The Czar 
may rely upon diplomacy to clip the wings of the game bantam ; or 
he may make unfailing provision for the increase of his Asiatic fleet in 
the future, so that it may be decidedly superior to that of Japan; else 
he must crush the Japanese navy now when he has what seems to be 
superiority, and limit its power in the future. It would be palpably 
futile for us to discuss the first two alternatives, for the interested 
authorities have exclusive possession of the principal facts bearing 
upon the subject. It may be said, at a venture, however, that it would 
be very hazardous to risk his Asiatic possessions to vacillating, evanes- 
cent diplomacy ; and that it is quite probable that his fleet in the far 
East will never, in the life of one now living, show more formidably 
than to-day in comparison with that of Japan. 

If, then, the question must be solved under number three, and 
treated as a Gordian-knot, the reader may interpolate that a European 
war would inevitably follow. From a Russian stand-point, which is 
the most prudent? to risk a European war now when she is handling 
the cards (for soulless nations do not handle decks as honorably as in- 
dividuals), or let matters jog along as they will until a European war 
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transpires ; and then suffer Japan, which is comparatively unconcerned 
as to war or peace in Europe, to select and seize the opportunity to 
settle all these far Eastern matters triumphantly in her own interest? 

It is granted that some risk of a European war would follow even 
an attempt to limit Japan’s navy, for she certainly would not submit 
to be shorn of her power and pride without testing superiority. 

Yes, her navy may be limited only as a legitimate result of war, 
The question for Russia is momentous. What shall she do? She has 
but little time to think over the general problem,—its conditions ar 
changing rapidly,—and she has growing and prospective interests in 
the welfare of her peninsular neighbor, which cannot be neglected, nor 
can the settlement of the various questions involved be long postponed. 
But at the very threshold of a “look on,” Japan is still found in 
military occupation of the country, practically as a suzerain, notwith- 
standing her disingenuous ad nauseam vaunting of Korean indepen- 
dence. This matter can be treated satisfactorily only in one way, if 
Russia will but consult her own interests. They demand that she rid 
the peninsula of the Japanese troops now, lest so fitting an opportunity 
may not occur again within a generation. Her difficulties indeed in- 
crease, and geometrically, for the near future, as time elapses. A naval 
victory now would settle all questions. 

Yes, it may be repeated that the Japanese troops should be ejected 
from the peninsula. If such action is delayed and a European war 
should occur, Japan will in all likelihood utilize the occasion to 
strengthen herself in Korea, with accompanying kowtows and profuse 
professions of honorable intentions, 4 anglaise in Egypt, and render 
it more difficult for Russia to oust her in the future. 

Another reason for acting now is that the Japanese navy is becom- 
ing relatively stronger. 

In the third place, their army will surely for generations to come 
be superior to any Cossack army that can possibly be gathered in the 
Pacific, excepting in concert with China. The Siberian railway will 
render her stronger in her possessions here only defensively,—at least, 
principally so. 

A fourth reason may be adduced. A more favorable time does not 
appear in the near future, because a Japanese is to Koreans now per- 
sona non grata; and a large party in the kingdom who think they see 
the “ manifest destiny” of their country, and for other reasons, would 
prefer the Russians if they must be protected or dominated over by 
one or the other power; and another party, more patriotic, perhaps, 
would, to rid their country of the despised islanders, play the power 
of the Muscovite against that of the Mikado. Their aid may be calcu- 
lated upon by the former power. And what does success now mean 
for Russia? It would enable her to seize vantage ground with respect 
to approaches from China and from Japan (in Korea), and render her 
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formidable at least defensively. Shall she wait for the defeated 
Dragon ? Assuming that she has some understanding with the un- 
wieldy colossus lacking the breath of life, is it not quite hazardous to 
wait for a recuperation after such an utter collapse as she has recently 
suffered ? 

The time for her to act effectively may pass before the political 
colossus can gather itself together again to renew the contest. What 
may happen if Russia does not act now? Japan is on the spot in full 
array, with all the panoply of war and power, already securing a 
firmer hold on the peninsula by insidious and disguised methods, and 
is ready to take immediate advantage of any adoptable turn in diplo- 
matic or military affairs to still further strengthen her position here. 
She will doubtlessly aim to act when Russia seems to her compara- 
tively weak,—as in the case of a European war; or, when her navy 
is decidedly superior to the Russian fleet in these waters, which in 
all probability will be very soon,—it is only a question of months. 
Although it may be only a temporary superiority, what may this as- 
piring and aggressive power accomplish during its existence? She 
may so strengthen her position in Korea that even with an inferior 
navy she will render it very difficult even for the ever onward and 
ponderous power of Russia to drive her out of the country. 

Further: if her navy is suffered to become superior, she may at 
once assume an uggressive attitude,—reoccupy the Liaotung peninsula, 
etc, and her mendacious war-cry will still be,—the “independence of 


Korea.” 


Wm. McE. Dye, 
Military Adviser, etc., to His Korean Majesty. 
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THE ENGLISH SOLDIER—AS HE WAS, AND 
AS HE IS: 


A RETROSPECT, ADDRESSED CHIEFLY TO CITIZENS. 


“PUNISHMENT parade at 6.30, sir,” shouted out my gunner servant, 
backing up his efforts to rouse me to a sense of my duties one pitch- 
dark December morning in 1861 by noisily stumping about my Alder. 
shot barrack-room. I had but just turned in after a midnight journey 
by the “ Cold-meat Train,” grimly so called as being the conveyance of 
corpses to Woking cemetery; and fatigue and fasting, raw fog and 
darkness, combined to impress on me a long-remembered horror at the 
gruesome spectacle which I, as a young subaltern, was compelled to 
witness. ‘The experience seems worth recording, because it was char- 
acteristic of a tone of military discipline which has long since passed 
by, but I would urge my civilian readers not to be carried away into 
the pernicious regions of morbid sentiment. The description, however 
accurate, will appear worse than the reality ; and I even venture to 
assert that the sight was more repugnant to the beholders than the 
infliction was to the criminal. 

The batteries were drawn up in the riding-school on three sides of 
a square. On the fourth side were the prisoner, armed escort, and sur- 
geon, and also a gun-carriage, alongside of which were some ominous- 
looking implements, to be regarded much as a patient regards the 
dentist’s case of instruments. The space was dimly lighted by the 
fitful glare of gas-jets; a dread of what was impending hushed all 
voices; the very words of command sounded hollow; the foot-falls 
were noiseless on the tannin flooring, and the general sensation was as 
though we were enacting a spectre tragedy. Then the stillness was 
broken by the adjutant reading aloud the proceedings of the court- 
martial which sentenced Gunner Rogers to fifty lashes. ‘Go on, 
sergeant-major,” said the commanding officer, and after the fashion 
of silent drill the prisoner divested himself of jacket and shirt, and 
extended his arms to be strapped spread-eagle-wise to the felloes of the 


1 A sequel to ‘‘The English Officer—As he was, and as he is,’”’ in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for October, 1895. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine by permission 
of the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, of New York, the American pub- 
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gun-wheel, A sturdy shoeing-smith, with countenance lowering at his 
hated task, stepped forward, picked up the instrument of punishment, 
—a postilion-like whip-handle furnished with nine knotted heavy 
leather “ tails,’—and awaited further orders. A nod from his senior, 
a swishing hiss from the cat, and the sharply-spoken record of the 
sergeant-major, “One,” followed in quick succession by “two,” 
“three,” “four.” Then we were startled by the sudden word “Stop!” 
from the officer in charge of the parade,—a kindly-hearted man who 
has recently filled illustrious positions as a general, and who spake to 
the following effect: “The punishment is being inflicted in a manner 
which is tampering with the law, for those strokes would scarcely have 
hurtachild. To see that it is carried out according to law is my duty. 
Shoeing-smith, do you do your duty?” Number five lash was accord- 
ingly of an entirely different nature from its predecessors. The tails 
were whirled aloft, and, after a circular sweep, were brought down fair 
and square with a thud between the shoulders of the prisoner, who, by 
the involuntary struggle of his lashed arms and the spasmodic wince of 
his whole frame, gave evidence of his suffering. Instantaneously red 
weals, caused by each separate thong, glowed on the firm white muscles 
of the powerful prisoner, and, as lash after lash descended, these weals 
became merged into a large surface of bleeding flesh. At the twenty- 
fifth stroke the shoeing-smith tossed his cat on the ground with a 
gesture of relief that his share of the infliction was over, and another 
man, taking his place, proceeded to complete the tale. By this time 
the prisoner had apparently grown numb to pain; at all events, he en- 
dured it with the silence and the stoicism of a red Indian, although his 
shoulders presented a ghastly aspect, and the surgeon, standing close at 
hand, kept a keen watch lest nature should be overwrought. Many of 
us turned away from beholding; but some triviality seemed continually 
to force back our glances to the prisoner, and every now and then a 
slight shuffling in the ranks showed that some young officer or soldier 
was staggering aside in sickly faintness at the revolting sight. Scarcely 
had the sergeant-major recorded the final “ fifty” ere, with nervous 
speed, the prisoner’s arms were unlashed, his shirt and coat were - 
huddled on, and he was led off to hospital ; while the rest of the parade 
was marched back to breakfast, “with what appetite they might.” 
When the promptings of illogical emotion had subsided, no trace of 
genuine sympathy could be detected, and the general verdict of the 
prisoner’s comrades was, “Served him right; he is a first-class black- 
guard ; he cannot possibly be rendered worse by flogging, and, after all, 
he would certainly much prefer the lash to an alternative of extra im- 
prisonment.” Indeed, in certain cases, such as theft from a comrade, 
when the whole battery considered itself aggrieved by the crime, ap- 
proval of this punishment was so hearty that the shoeing-smith would 
increase its severity by a twist of his descending wrist. 
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When the abolition of the cat, except on active service or under 
very exceptional circumstances, was first mooted, urgent was the “ plea 
for poor pussy,” and some were not ashamed to declare that its reten- 
tion was necessary for the discipline of the worst men, who make the 
best soldiers. This odious and unworthy maxim had its admirers 
among the old-age officers; but will a single new-age officer, whose 
opinion is worth consideration, deny that we get on very well without 
having recourse to the lash ?—that we have gained in repute by sweep. 
ing away every pretext for the lie contained in Thiers’s sneer applied 
to our Peninsula army, ‘The English soldier is beaten almost to death 
for the slightest error”? and will either young or old dispute that the 
nation would not endure for twenty-four hours the possibility of the 
enactment of such scenes as I have described ? 

Altered circumstances, irrespectively of the promptings of recti- 
tude, have necessitated an entire change in the principles as well as in 
the details of administration by which the old private soldier was gov- 
erned. Civilians are aware of a general improvement herein, but are 
unacquainted with its magnitude and with the full extent of its success, 
In order that we may estimate the present-day contrast, let us in imagi- 
nation make a tour through the barracks as they were thirty-five years 
ago. The rooms are so crowded, and the air is so vitiated, that we might 
expect a candle to be extinguished by the excess of carbonic acid gas. In 
1855 the newly-constructed Aldershot huts were calculated to accom- 
modate twenty-four men each; in 1881 fourteen was held the limit of a 
wholesome number. Commanding officers would have been indignant 
were the ugliness of the whitewashed walls violated by a single print, 
photograph, looking-glass, or other elementary ornament fixed about the 
bed-heads. The very cleanliness of the floors is disagreeable, because 
it is attended with the dank clamminess of incessant slushing and the 
grittiness of thickly-strewn sand. The allowance of fuel is scanty, and 
only for a few hours in the afternoon is the bitter cold of austere winter 
slightly relieved by a few embers smoking in the huge coffin-shaped 
grate, which bears on its iron-work the cipher of George III. The 
soldier’s personal possessions are limited by regulation to a scantiness 
which involves his great discomfort. No matter how wide the spare 
space unoccupied and available, official rules, which every pedant can 
obey, but which the wise man uses his discretion to relax, restrict the 
articles piled in pernicketty symmetry over the grating at the head of 
his bed to the regulated kit. ‘ Trois aiguilles au lieu de deux! Voyez 
comme on surcharge le soldat,” as the French caricaturist makes the 
inspecting officer exclaim. The orderly officer who rigidly followed 
the prescriptions of his colonel would unrelentingly banish an extra 
pair of boots or an additional box of blacking ; and the foolish odds and 
ends of possession which represent kindly associations must be stuffed 
anyhow into the secret recesses of a small squad-bag. By the way, 
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sometimes the nature of these mementos illustrates the curious lines on 
which the sentiment of the private soldier runs. During the expedition 
of 1862 to Canada, on the occurrence of what was called the “Trent 
incident,” my battery, after twenty days’ stormy voyage from England, 
followed by the toil and privation of long sleigh-marches, when baggage 
was cut down to the lowest possible ounce, reached its remote destination 
at Hamilton, Canada West. There we found that one of our rugged 
old soldiers had managed to convey secretly with his scanty kit some 
pounds’ weight of iron fragments,—bits of shell which he had collected 
at home during practice eighteen months previously, and to which he 
elung with the same sentimental affection as that with which a lover 
regards a lock of his mistress’ hair. 

Should a chance and infrequent requirement of duty bring us into the 
men’s barrack-rooms at about 8.30 P.M., we no longer discern the features 
of squalid discomfort, because we no longer discern anything at all. 
The large, cellar-like space is in dreary darkness, save for the feeble 
twinkling of a couple of guttering, spluttering, government dips, which 
just serve to reveal the ghost-like forms of a few defaulters confined to 
barracks and debarred from resort to the public-house. And the night 
season! My most vivid experience in this respect was on occasions 
during a New Brunswick winter, when exceptional circumstances had 
entailed on me the duty of ascertaining, by personal inspection, at a 
late hour, that the men were in quarters. Accompanied by the sergeant- 
major and by the battery orderly carrying a dimly-burning lantern, I 
recoiled on first entry owing to the very atmosphere, stifling hot 
through the glowing stoves, steaming with the moisture from snow, 
sodden clothes, and fetid with the breath of forty or fifty individuals. A 
few, loath to resort to recumbent repose under such circumstances, had 
propped themselves, dozing and undressed, against angles and corners ; 
but the majority, strewn about the floor,—shapeless forms swathed 
in gray rugs,—only revealed to me their human identity as I stumbled 
about this Erebus-and-Terror lazar by the stertorous breathings of 
intemperance, by a curse of vexation at being awakened, or a groan of 
weariness at being hustled. 

To resume our daylight survey of the barrack-room as it was. 
Repugnance reaches its climax when we investigate yon corner, imper- 
fectly screened off by two or three hanging barrack-rugs. Here is the 
married soldier’s domicile, or rather his lair. Here the wife, whether 
a girl fresh from the country or an old campaigner versed in baggage- 
wagon experience, lives her domestic life. Here, in the incessant 
presence of about twenty bachelors, some of whom are rough young 
scamps free in coarse behavior, unmeasured in vicious language, the 
married couple, perhaps with a baby, pass their days and their nights in 
shameful publicity. Here No; we forbear from further details. 
The subject may be likened to a heap of garbage,—too noisome to be 
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approached and too filthy to be stirred. ‘“ Were such things here ag 
we do speak about?” Did the English public acquiesce in such an 
outrage within so recent a period as less than thirty-five years back ? 

“ After all,” it might have been urged, “ displeasing as was the 
condition of the barrack-rooms, the soldier passes therein but a small 
part of the twenty-four hours. Let us visit the canteen, the coffee. 
shop, the reading and recreation rooms.” You cannot, for the incon- 
testable reason that they do not exist,—at all events in their present 
sense ; they have been scarcely dreamed of, and if suggested would be 
scouted and flouted as reforms which are “ unnecessary and therefore 
mischievous.” The old so-called canteen was little better than an in- 
ferior pot-house within barrack precincts. A few, a very few, thought- 
ful progressionists, restless with a longing to render their men better 
and happier, had, it is true, made tentative efforts to set aside some 
small corners where the private soldier could read the newspaper in 
tolerable comfort, or write a letter in fair quietude. But they were 
held meddlesome visionaries. An officer’s duties did not then com- 
prise the furtherance of his men’s happiness. If the regiment as a 
whole were well drilled, well disciplined, and well dressed on parade, 
the required maximum of excellence had been attained. 

From lodging let us turn to food, which was much on a par. For 
breakfast, a brew concocted out of coarse black coffee, stewed in camp- 
kettles, with milk and sugar tossed in wholesale, and then ladled out 
into basins. It does not sound nice, but it was more comforting and 
substantial than the description would warrant, as I have often found 
when striking camp at 5.30 A.M., preparatory to an early march. It 
was supplemented solely by a piece of dry bread, if the individual had 
reserved some portion of the previous day’s loaf. For dinner, com- 
missariat beef or mutton—plain boiled, never roasted or stewed—and 
potatoes. This meal did not vary from one end of the year to the 
other, and apart from its monotony, lumps of bone, to which adhered 
fragments of coarse flesh, swimming in a flood of greasy water, cer- 
tainly would not appeal to “ those who live to eat,” and could barely 
be faced by “those who eat to live.” I may add that the food was of 
leather toughness; but this constituted no drawback to the soldiers. 
They were even disposed to find fault with tender meat, on the ground 
that “they could not feel it between their teeth.” The enjoyment of 
the meal was, however, concentrated on the daily pint of porter per 
man, defrayed by each individual whether he were an habitual soaker 
ora total abstainer. The strong, dark liquor was reverentially brought 
in in a large tin pail; sometimes it received a coat of pepper to give it 
a further body, and sometimes it semi-simmered on a stove to elicit its 
further flavor. It was solemnly ladled out, with the careful adjust- 
ment due to the precious fluid, after the eating process had been com- 
pleted; for one of the trivial peculiarities of the soldier is that he 
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never drinks during dinner, but prefers to accumulate an enjoyable 
thirst for the conclusion. 

The tea-meal resembled breakfast, except that instead of coffee, 
large bitter leaves were stewed in the camp-kettles, released from their 
functions of boiling meat and potatoes. But at the time of which I 
am writing, this meal was a startling innovation. Formerly the men 
had tided over as best they might the fasting gap between 1 P.M. and 
7 a.M. the next day; or, when they could afford the outlay, by means 
of quarts of beer or noggins of gin. Colonel, afterwards General Sir 
William, Knollys, when in command of the Scots Fusilier Guards? 
in 1848, was the first to try the experiment of a third meal, and the 
fame of its success was such that a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of introducing it into the army generally. One 
of the members, the late Sir James Scarlett, told me that a certain wit- 
ness from the Household Cavalry answered questions on the subject 
with great indifference. ‘ 'Tea-meal, sir, yes ; I should have no par- 
ticular objection to a tea-meal.” But when it was further explained to 
him that this provision would involve a fractional deduction from his 
pay, he bristled with indignation. “Pay for it! No, sir. A Life- 
Guardsman must be a precious ugly fellow if the servant-gals will not 
give him his tea for nothing.” In those days the private soldier would 
often have felt extenuated with hunger but for vicarious generosity ; 
for be it remembered there was no retail then of food in barracks at 
cost price, and the slender balance of his pay, perhaps averaging two 
and a half pence per diem, was insufficient to enable him to buy pro- 
visions outside. This feature leads us to the consideration of his pay 
and clothing. 

Formerly even the most economical and steady found that to keep 
clear of debt involved a hard and constant struggle. His meat-ration 
was not then, as now, free; his unsuitable, his almost grotesque equip- 
ment, with its multiplicity of unnecessary ‘“ necessaries,” and, above 
all, the stoppages for articles which are now issued at government 
cost, subjected him to incessant deductions. The very careful reserved 
a decent kit for inspection, and clothed themselves in clouts whenever 
possible. ‘ Really, Driver Wade, your forage-cap is too bad for any- 
thing ; you must get another,” I once remonstrated with an old soldier ; 
and he replied with as much astonished indignation as was consistent 
with respect, “Too bad, sir! You’re the very fust officer I’ve heard 
say so. Why, I had that cap in the Crimea, and I’ve shown kit with 
it nigh upon eight years.” 

In the daily routine of duty comparatively little alteration has taken 
place. Drill must ever hold the foremost place ; but it used to be com- 
plicated, dull, and senseless, instead of appealing to interest, intelligence, 
and utility. Marching past in slow time, which always possesses an ele- 


2 Now designated the Scots Guards. 
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ment of the grotesque, was considered the surest guarantee for steadiness 
in action; battalion and company movements were characterized by the 
oddest combination of intricacy and uselessness ; sleight-of-hand feats, 
acquired only after months’ practice, were requisite for the proper per- 
formance of the manual exercise; and twenty-five motions were en- 
forced in the “platoon” ere the soldier was permitted to fire off 
his musket. There was the same expenditure of time and labor in 
fatigues ; the same recourse was had to the united services of a non- 
commissioned officer, a driver, a pair of horses, a large, ponderous cart, 
and a working-party of four men, in order to remove a small heap of 
dirt which could be easily wheeled away by a boy with a barrow, 
Offenses and punishments have varied but little in their nature; but 
the former were more aggravated in degree, and the latter were more 
frequently referred to courts-martial, whose awards were of startling 
severity. The provision of amusements for the privates, such as 
cricket and foot-ball, rarely enlisted the solicitude of the officers ; and 
the soldier, when off duty, finding at hand no particular occupation 
which was harmless, was indirectly driven to that which was vicious, 
He therefore frequently betook himself to the “ free-and-easy” enter- 
tainments of robber publicans, whose gratis provision of stupid and 
coarse fun was recouped by heavy expenditure in drink ; or to some 
even more disreputable resort. The pleasure of gardening was cold- 
shouldered ; for gardens are inevitably attended with weeds, and weeds 
refuse to grow symmetrically, so a casual blade of grass was expelled 
as an irregular intruder. In 1861 I furtively pottered with a few 
mignonette seeds along the outside edging of my hut, and was imme- 
diately called to order by the quartermaster-general’s department 
fulminating through my colonel. That fine old hero of Meanee and 
Inkerman, Sir John Pennefather, never relaxed his efforts to preserve 
the parade-plains in the Aldershot camp in their spotless sand-and- 
gravel dreariness ; and when his successor, Sir James Scarlett, suffered 
some vagrant heather to obtrude their purple blossoms, poor Sir John 
figuratively wept at the desecration. “The sight quite pains me,” he 
exclaimed, in piteous tones and with averted eyes. 

The old system of military administration has been cast out, never 
to be recalled, by the same inexorable law of altered circumstances 
which has swept away stage-coaches, flint-locks, and the obligations of 
passive obedience to sovereigns, however infamous. Pari passu, the 
race of the typical old soldier has become extinct, never to be revived. 


‘¢ Be to his faults a little blind, 
And to his virtues very kind.” 


But we need by no means 


“« Put a padlock on our mind,” 
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for if we must assign to him some characteristics which were evil, we 
must also concede to him many features so transcendentally illustrious 
that by their influence he surmounted the difficulties, endured the pri- 
vations, and achieved the feats of arms so vividly narrated by the 
English Thucydides, Sir William Napier. Perhaps his most valuable 
virtue was the sacred light in which he regarded his superiors,—the 
facility with which, under ordinary circumstances, he could be checked 
by a reprimand, or, if need be, humbled by a sarcasm. He little 
cared if his officer were a fool, provided he was not a cur ; or an igno- 
ramus, provided he was not a cad. With singular intuition, the pri- 
vate soldier quickly discovered if his officer were “ hairy about the 
heels,” and a “ranker” was his abhorrence. A worthy old captain, 
who had served throughout all the non-commissioned grades, once con- 
fessed to me, “ Notwithstanding all my service and experience, I never 
can get the men to carry out my orders with the same cheerful, un- 
questioning promptitude with which they obey the instructions of an 
ignorant boy-ensign fresh from a public school.” The figurative halo 
about the officers’ heads was manifested in a variety of details. The 
old soldier was more than usually obedient to them in times of emer- 
gency, and careful of them in moments of danger ; he was solicitous 
for their comfort, and vexed, as it were, if in the vicissitudes of the 
profession they were called on to encounter privations or to perform 
functions usually outside the scope of a gentleman’s experience. He 
even fitted his language to their presence. ‘ Hush-h-h! there is the 
officer,” was often the signal fur the suppression of an eloquent flow 
of Billingsgate. 

Again, the old soldier, notwithstanding his habitual excess in drink- 
ing, encountered toil and hardship with extraordinary vigor, and with 
undaunted readiness, solaced only with a smothered growl, of which 
the wise officer took little heed unless it rose to the proportions of a 
roar. In February, 1862, on the occasion of the Trent expedition, 
my field-battery, with its guns and equipment, was conveyed about 
three hundred and fifty miles across the snow- and ice-bound country 
of New Brunswick. The labor was most severe and tedious, and 
the cold was intense, to a degree which can only be appreciated by 
those who have had experience of winter in those regions. The 
thermometer sometimes marked 52° Fahrenheit of frost, and the wind 
driving the snow-dust against our faces, produced a violent smarting, 
which was occasionally followed by the first stages of severe frost-bite. 
The sleigh-horses dragged their heavy loads at an average rate little 
exceeding a slow jog, and occasionally an animal would drop dead on 
the march, through exhaustion and the weather. The men, huddled 
eight in a sleigh from 7 A.M. until 4 P.M., were unable to restore circu- 
lation by getting out to walk, and at the mid-day halt in the open for 
three-quarters of an hour, the rations in their haversacks were not 
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merely frozen, according to our English experience, but hardened into 
such stony fragments as to be uneatable until thawed. These hardships 
were endured for several days with the most cheerful patience, un. 
checkered byamurmur. At last arrangements were concerted whereby 
ata halting-place a large bow] of strong, steaming hot coffee was served 
out to each traveler gratuitously. When I attended its issue I ex. 
pected to find the men beaming at the unexpected comfort, instead of 
which it furnished an opportunity for the perverse grumbling in which 
the good old soldier used to delight. Sour discontent was the per. 
vading expression of their countenances. “ Any complaints?” was my 
routine query. “ Yes, sir,” said an old gunner, spokesman for the 
smothered wrath of his comrades; “this here coffee ain’t got enough 
sugar in it. ’Tain’t fit to drink.” 

It was formerly the unworthy custom to speak of soldiers as alto- 
gether destitute of the finer moral principles of honor. Seldom has 
there been a more stupid calumny. Their code was anomalous, but it 
was sharply defined and rigidly enforced. Some offenses entailing 
heavy punishments were “ white,” quite white, and were lightly con- 
sidered. Such was drunkenness, making away with kit, and absene 
without leave. Others were abhorred as “black,” such as theft from 
a comrade, or outrage against a popular sergeant. Many years ago! 
was endeavoring to hearten-up a non-commissioned officer who con- 
sidered—not without a show of reason—that he had been unjustly 
treated in a matter of great importance to himself. My efforts were 
in vain, and at last he gave me pretty clearly to understand that if he 
could not obtain redress he should desert. ‘Oh, no; you won't,” I re- 
marked ; “ you are much too honorable a fellow to have recourse to 
such a dirty proceeding.” Before I dismissed him I devised an excuse 
for committing to his custody a considerable sum of money, convinced 
that he would not leave me in the lurch by bolting. My confidence in 
him was fully justified by the success of my expedient. 

“ Black” offenses were sometimes subjected to a sort of Vehmgericht, 
or barrack-room court-martial composed of old soldiers, which awarded 
a hearty thrashing to the offender. Although the officers were aware 
of this irregular institution, they ignored it, inasmuch as it was often 
more advantageous to leave certain crimes to be adjudicated by the cul- 
prit’s comrades than by his colonel. “ Cannot the barrack-room deal 
with that unworthy soldier ?” was my comparatively recent, significant 
inquiry of my sergeant-major, who answered with a smile, equally 
meaning, “I know what you mean, sir, but we cannot do that now,— 
we dare not. I wish we dared. The offender would not improbably 
get the case into the papers, or bruited otherwise abroad, and you 
would be forced to notice its illegality.” 

Although I have laid stress on the array of military virtues for- 
merly extant, it will not, I hope, be impossible—though it may be 
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somewhat difficult—to convince the civilian reader that the new pat- 
tern is, on the whole, superior to the old, and that the 1895 soldier is 
better adapted to the requirements of the age than his predecessor. 

Let us now suppose that the visitor whom we have already intro- 
duced to the reader has been slumbering for a generation in Washing- 
ton Irving’s “Sleepy Hollow,” and that, starting awake, he makes 
with us a second tour of inspection through the barracks. The innate 
bareness and uniformity of the men’s rooms are now wonderfully 
toned down by the admission of numerous touches of taste and senti- 
ment. The unwritten law is that officers ignore the exercise of minor 
decorations, provided strict neatness is preserved. The whitewashed 
walls around each man’s space are relieved with prints, photographs, 
small mirrors, ete.; while “ Dumb Chummy’s” allotment—i.e., the 
corners claimed by the oldest soldiers,—may be almost called bright 
and snug. Of course, the married couple’s former partition has been 
entirely swept away. The rooms are far less crowded ; the shelves are 
filled with kit without restriction of quantity, but with the old enforce- 
ment of orderly arrangement, and each soldier may keep his private 
penates-treasures in a lock-up box made after a uniform pattern and 
stowed away under his bed. The floors—from which sand has been 
banished—are only subjected to slushing once a week, and chiefly owe 
their cleanliness to dry rubbing. Finally, thanks to extra supplies of 
coal and to three or four serviceable lamps,—often provided out of 
canteen credits,—the men can spend their evenings by the barrack- 
room fire in reasonable comfort. 

Improvement in food has kept pace with improvement in quarters, 
and during the past six years especially barrack-feeding has made bril- 
liant strides. Dishes of meat are supplied for breakfast ; roasts, stews, 
curries, pies, and puddings for dinner; and even the despised tea-meal 
is generally supplemented by some appetizing article of diet. In fact, 
the former sordid, insufficient repasts have been replaced not only by 
an abundance, but by such a variety of savory food that the soldier 
who still complains of hunger must be either a fool or a glutton. He 
can even obtain delicacies at the coffee-shop at an easy cost, which his 
augmented resources—of which more anon—fully allow him to meet. 
This amelioration has been effected almost in defiance of the individual 
benefited, for the peculiarities of the private soldier are such that he 
has an ungracious tendency to reject suggested comforts,—they must be 
thrust down his throat. Once, as a lieutenant-colonel, indignant at the 
wholesale waste of excellent soup-bones, I ordered the master-cook to 
insure, under pain of my displeasure, that large caldrons filled with 
the otherwise unutilized materials should be kept simmering for my 
inspection three times a week. To this he was to add pea-meal, season- 
ing, etc., at the cost of a few pence not charged to the men; and asa 
guarantee of obedience he was habitually to.send in to my orderly- 
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room, just before the men’s dinners, a specimen of his brew. Re. 
spectful remonstrances from cooks and sergeants, to which I blandly 
replied, “‘ Yes, I understand your objections; but—the soup shall be 
made.” I found it—oh, so good,—on a cold day nearly: equivalent to 
a hot meal. After a week’s trial, spokesmen from the messes addressed 
to me further and urgent complaints, always with the utmost respect, 
“We don’t like this here soup, sir; nasty, thick, greasy, poor stuff, 
with nothing to feel between the teeth, we do not like to see it on the 
table.” “But you do not pay one farthing for it,” I pointed out to 
the malcontents. ‘ You need not consume this gratuitous food if you 
do not like it, and you are not deprived of one ounce of your ration 
meat. My instructions must be carried out, and kettles of soup must 
be placed in the rooms until further orders.” They retired silenced 
but unconvinced. About three weeks later I ascertained the further 
development of my innovation. For a few days the soup had contin- 
ued to be eyed with anger, and, untasted, to be relegated to the gutter, 
Then by degrees one or two of the men thought they might as well 
swallow a little of the savory food ; their example was soon followed, 
and finally it was generally hailed as a delicious addition to their meal, 

Similar reasoning has applied to the introduction of reading- 
rooms, coffee-shops, and the resources of amusement or intellectual 
occupation. In 1860 they were considered outside the scope of a 
colonel’s duties, and as somewhat tending to render the men effem- 
inate. In 1895 a colonel would be held as neglecting his duty were he 
to omit exercising extreme solicitude for the efficient administration of 
the several regimental institutions which, subject to his general super- 
vision, are managed by committees of officers. Cricket, foot-ball, and 
gardening are encouraged, but are attractive to the minority only; 
whereas recreation-rooms and their annexes are eagerly utilized by the 
whole corps, and have contributed more than any other feature to 
brighten and to civilize the whole tenor of barrack life. . The economy 
of their expenditure is so admirable that a civilian, unacquainted with 
the cheapness of military organization, would pronounce it utopian; 
and their comforts are possibly open to the criticism that they are 
dangerously close to the margin of inappropriate luxury. The can- 
teens deserve detailed attention, especially from the intemperate advo- 
cates of temperance, because their disciplinary rules have diminished 
drunkenness and have dealt with the disasters of adulteration of 
liquor. In addition, by the sale of first-class goods at a lower price 
than is practicable at retail civilian shops, profits are accumulated, 
which are applied to purposes now considered imperative for the 
soldier’s welfare, and thus save the contributions of the taxpayer. 
The development of the system furnishes an interesting illustration of 
some elementary principles of political economy. 

About 1864 a few enterprising commanding officers, working simul- 
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taneously but without concert, entertained the idea of introducing into 
the canteens of the period, which were little better than second-class 
drinking-bars in disguise, the sale at regulated prices of a few articles 
of food and convenience in daily demand. The object of the scheme 
was the comfort of the soldier and his protection against unfair trades- 
men. It was hoped that it would pay its own way, but profit was not 
expected. To the surprise, however, of the experimentulists, profit 
instantly started into existence, and rapidly increased to such a high 
figure that the working, as it was extended and improved, assumed the 
phase of small co-operative stores, and was taken up by the War 
Office. Canteens are now governed by strict official regulations, and 
constitute an important branch of regimental interior economy.. In 
the quartermaster-general’s department at York, the accounts of at 
least fifty ‘of these institutions passed through my hands, and the chief 
difficulty consisted in checking an excess over the authorized balance- 
credit of one hundred pounds. Retail prices were cut down to the 
lowest margin ; money was liberally awarded to libraries, coffee-shops, 
ete.; special grants were frequent ; and yet commanding officers were 
sorely perplexed in keeping within the‘regulated limits surplus accu- 
mulations, which represented ready money, good value, and integrity 
versus bad debts, adulteration, and fraud. 

As regards drill, momentous as have been the alterations in the 
principles of modern tactics, the means by which they are put in prac- 
tice are not materially changed. The constant exercise of habituating 
men to work simultaneously must, as I have already suggested, inevi- 
tably be prolonged and tedious ; neither education nor intelligence will 
materially shorten the process of acquiring the valuable instinct 
whereby soldiers, in moments of emergency when there is no time to 
think, intuitively act, in obeying the words of command, without 
thinking. ‘Only we have discarded much superfluity. The shibboleth 
jargon, “If right is in front, left is the pivot,” is no longer a postu- 
late required for the solution of drill complications which are useless 
when solved. Rifle practice, outpost duties, and exercises between two 
opposing forces, impart some interest to field manceuvres; and shelter- . 
trenches, tent-pitching, out-of-door cooking, and the expedients of 
bivouac, to camps of instruction. Here I may appropriately allude to 
the incessant precautions now adopted to ward off insanitary effects 
from the soldier’s duties and exercises. Prior to an early march, 
special measures are taken to fortify him with food ; on the route he is 
accompanied by ambulances, stretchers, and water-carts ; on reaching 
the destination every officer is in a fuss of anxiety until ‘‘the men 
have had their dinners.” Hot coffee is provided for night-duty even 
in barracks; additional blankets, extra fuel, and tent-boards are issued 
in adverse weather: while as for gutters, sinks, and smells, they are 


honored with unflagging attention. 
Vor. XV. N.S.—No. 1. 3 
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An improved education has of course materially developed the in. 
telligence of the 1895 soldier, while the national temperament hag 
kept him free from the presumptuous vivacity of French troops, of 
which their countrymen are so proud. In the Salle des Marechaux 
at Versailles is an immense battle-piece, wherein a conscript is repre- 
sented shouting out to Napoleon some defect in his tactical arrange. 
ments, and the descriptive letter-press accompanying the picture nar. 
rates approvingly how the conscript was subsequently rewarded for 
his brilliant acumen. We can scarcely imagine a young private yelling 
forth to Sir Evelyn Wood at an Aldershot field-day that he had better 
send an additional battalion to reinforce the “ Hog’s Back.” 

A slight increase in the soldier’s pay, together with the abolition of 
deductions for the meat-ration and the free issue of many articles of 
kit, have combined to place at his disposal an amount of pocket-money 
which many a gentleman’s school-boy son would think liberal and every 
laborer would consider luxurious. He is now paid weekly instead of 
daily, and his possession of a larger lump sum, instead of the constant 
doling-out of miserable pennies, makes him think twice ere he fritters it 
away at a pot-house. Under certain circumstances, however, a com- 
manding officer is allowed discretion to revert to the old system, and the 
exercise of this power once revealed to me some curious features of the 
soldier’s disposition. Owing to a sudden and serious outbreak of drunk- 
enness, I gave instructions that the modicum of pay should be issued 
every twenty-four hours to a portion of my command. The men hated 
this frequency, and in order to display their annoyance a few malcon- 
tents combined to “ cut off their nose to spite their face,” and to destroy 
some hot-water apparatus which I had. provided for the benefit of those 
returning from leave. 

Among the former requirements of a soldier’s duty, the alleviation 
of one special evil has proved of incalculable advantage to the general 
health of our troops. Guards, with their attendant stress of night- 
work, have been reduced to a minimum. Formerly, whenever an 
excuse could be devised for posting a sentry, whether to safeguard a 
. patch of grass, which would have been all the better for being trodden 
on, or to watch over a locked-up store, entirely destitute of stores, there 
a relief of three men was told off. The statements connected with this 
point made to me by discharged old soldiers may be thought worth 
attention. “Though I am only forty-five years old, sir, I am a broken- 
down old man compared with civilians of the same age. Drink, you 
will say, and tropical service. I know that hurt our constitutions 
badly, but our night-work did us no less harm. It was not only short 
sleep every fourth or fifth night for years, it was the contrast of turning 
out from the hot guard-room in trying weather for ‘sentry-go.’ 
Exhausted with pacing up and down for a couple of hours, soaked to 
the skin, chilled to the marrow,—no hot coffee at relief as now,—we 
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laid ourselves down in our sodden clothes before the fire, and slept in 
our own steam. It often happened that in the morning we felt precious 
bad, and, though of course we kept out of hospital as much as possible, 
the trial constantly repeated showed mischief at last, sowed the seeds of 
various maladies, and impaired our health for the rest of our lives.” 

In 1867, Sir James Scarlett, when commanding at Aldershot, 
began to attack the evil. “TI do not wish to take up the services, day 
and night, of one thousand and ninety-five men, reckoning the entire 
year,—i.e., a relief of three for three hundred and sixty-five days,— 
solely in presenting arms to me when I mount and dismount at my office. 
Abolish the post.” Brigadiers could not do less than dispense with 
similar pomp. Minor offices felt constrained to follow suit, although 
some dignitaries, whose pretensions were high and whose status was 
low, resented being shorn of their honors, The goverment Golcondas 
of wealth were not looted, and the reform was imitated throughout the 
service, with the result that there was a universal curtailment of a 
senseless display which had been attended with grievously pernicious 
consequences, 

Officers who have had opportunities of studying the disposition and 
the proclivities of the private soldier well know that, whatever the 
attractions provided for him in barracks, a gap at times exists which 
imperatively demands to be filled up. He longs to get away from 
barracks after his day’s work is over. His process of preening his 
feathers for the occasion is curious. He splutters and splashes in a 
pail of soapy water, oils his head until it is as smooth as that of a 
seal, adjusts his forage-cap with a jaunty cock, takes down a cane, 
sticks a pipe into his mouth, and by means of a hand-mirror critically 
scrutinizes the general effect. Coat, trousers, belts, etc., are obvious 
matters which will take care of themselves. Now, where shall he 
betake himself? He has had enough of the regimental library and 
recreation-rooms, If he be a sensible, well-disposed young fellow, he 
derives no pleasure in bemusing himself at a tavern, or in participating 
in the stupid obscenities of a music-saloon, or in loafing about the 
streets with rowdy night-birds. Here that high aspiration which 
urges some men—and more women—to render their fellow-creatures 
happier and better has stepped in to fill the gap, and to establish 
soldiers’ institutes,—a benefit entirely unknown to our forefathers. 
Here all non-commissioned ranks are made warmly welcome, and from 
none is the payment of a penny demanded. The pleasant apartments 
bear just sufficient resemblance to barrack resorts to prevent the visitors 
feeling like fish out of water, and just sufficient distinction to supply 
the craving for change, freedom from restraint, and an element of 
civilian home-life and society. As in recreation-rooms, books, games, 
and refreshments are available; but far more value is attached to 
music, readings aloud, and facilities for writing letters. Above all, if 
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he chooses, he will be eagerly met in sympathizing conversation by 
ladies, whom he will especially honor because they are above his own 
social class. To them he will often confide his. trivial perplexities and 
cares, and from them he will respectfully accept persuasions to the 
strife of self-reform which he would contemn from that clerical fune- 
tionary the army chaplain. Not a few blackguards who have come to 
the Soldiers’ Home to scoff have remained for the other alternative, 
In some cases the soldier may be accompanied by his sister, or by the 
respectable “ girl he left behind him,” who may have come to pay him 
a visit, and who would be dazed and scared in a strange garrison-town 
were no haven of refuge available for her. The value of these insti- 
tutions has been greatly enhanced by the latitude conceded with respect 
to leave. Well-behaved soldiers are now granted standing passes to 
remain out until twelve at night, and the former general restrictions 
have been considerably relaxed. 

I am aware that soldiers’ institutes—established with heavy 
private expenditure, and with still more valuable individual toil—are 
not regarded with universal approval. I may concede—though but 
for argument’s sake—that their supporters are not free from a propen- 
sity to curse divergent theological opinions; that their bigotry is occa- 
sionally of the same nature which—mutatis mutandis by the lapse of 
centuries—actuated the Inquisition, the Jacquerie, and the anti- 
Huguenots. But ought we to condemn the good fruit because of the 
nettle at the stem of the tree? I challenge every impartial and com- 
petent officer and soldier to deny that the fruit is good, that on the 
whole the effects have been of momentous advantage to thousands,— 
ay, I might say to tens of thousands, were the influences of Christianity 
substituted for those of “ Churchianity.” 

In comparing the modern with the former private soldier, it must 
be admitted the new product is marked by one specially grievous 
defect, the converse of which specially distinguished his predecessor, 
and which I have already emphasized. His reverence for his officers 
has greatly diminished; his respect for their intellectual cultivation 
and his appreciation of their superiority as “ gentlemen” have become 
much attenuated. He is no longer proud of their professional and 
social repute, no longer anxious to cover from the outside world dere- 
lictions, either inside or outside the regiment, which even wounded his 
own pride. He will obey officers whom he dislikes in order that he 
may avoid the penalties of disobedience, not because they are invested 
with a sanctity which he would hate to see violated, and with an infal- 
libility akin to the confidence which bigots entertain for their favorite 
fetich. I may, perhaps, better illustrate my statement by an incident 
which came within my experience about four years ago in my capacity 
of lieutenant-colonel. I had had occasion to order the performance of 
some very laborious armament work, and I had been especially careful 
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that the duty should be carried out in a leisurely manner, justified by 
the semi-tropical heat of the station. At last, however, an unexpected 
emergency arose—the circumstances of which I caused to be made 
known—rendering urgent a couple of hours extra “ fatigues” for three 
days. The morning after I had issued corresponding instructions, the 
major commanding the battery spoke to me confidentially to the fol- 
lowing effect: “I hope, sir, you will not attribute to me the slighest 
backwardness in carrying out your orders, and that you will not 
suppose that even in my secret mind I think these extra two hours 
the least unreasonable. If you adhere to your instructions I will 
execute them with the utmost loyalty. But will you permit me to 
confide in you my anticipation of the result? When the men are 
paraded for work they will hiss me from the ranks; the occurrence 
will be:published in broad type in the newspapers, and I shall be 
professionally rained.” “ Hiss on parade!” I exclaimed ; “then the 
interior discipline of your battery is not of that satisfactory nature 
which I had supposed.” “No, sir; in this possibility it is not worse 
than every other battery and regiment in the service. Only within 
the last few years—subsequent to your promotion to lieutenant-colonel 
—have we majors fully realized the fact which was not in existence 
when you held a similar command. An order is not held in the same 
reverence by the present-day rank-and-file. The non-military press 
has constituted itself a critic adverse to a discipline which it cannot 
understand. The men have become perfectly aware of their own 
power. They know that their resistance will be bruited abroad, and 
will be regarded with tacit sympathy. They consult and combine, and 
if a duty is imposed on them which they greatly dislike, they throw 
duty to the winds, and, heedless both of immediate and ultimate con- 
sequences, they retaliate by some public outrage. Look at the lessons 
we learned from the outbreak in the Grenadier Guards.” To render 
my story complete, I may add that by a diplomatic readjustment of 
arrangements, I succeeded in maintaining the dignity of discipline, in 
obviating the hissing on parade, and in saving the interests of Major 
X. But this readiness to ruin an officer generally popular would 
have been incomprehensible to the private soldier of former days. 

To sum up the case. Have our soldiers increased or diminished in 
value during the past thirty-five years? ‘ Unquestionably they have 
diminished,” vehemently asserts, without any corroborative testimony, 
the veteran officer of the old school who, replete with many military 
virtues, nevertheless sometimes labors under the infirmity of an ina- 
bility to learn anything or to forget anything. “ Without a shadow 
of doubt they have greatly increased,” replies the modern officer, not 
less versed in his profession, not less solicitous for its welfare, but re- 
fusing to ignore the evidence of his own experience. I admit that in 
some respects they may be inferior, taking them man for man; I sub- 
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mit that they are superior, taking our former and our present army en 
masse respectively. To the reproaches of isolated cases of misbehavior 
in recent days, of irregularities in quarters, and of short-comings in 
the field, it must be answered, Were even our best troops in the 
Peninsula free from frequent flaws? To point out their weaknesses ig 
not to undervalue their fortitude; and if we allow the brilliancy of 
their exploits to obliterate its shadows, we shall be dealing unjustly 
towards the present generation. We may attenuate the gravity of 
their flagitious plunder of English magazines at Villafranca, the flight 
of English cavaly at Calcabellos, the violations of discipline between 
Benevento and Corufia, and the burlesque incident which so-enraged 
the Duke of Wellington, when a whole division, during its leisurely 
retreat from Burgos in 1812, indulged in a skirmishing battue against 
wild pigs. We may possibly minimize the justice of his repeatedly 
written statements in 1810, that “ the conduct of the [ English] soldiers 
is infamous ;” but can we forbear glowing with shame and shuddering 
with horror at the atrocities perpetrated by the paladians of Talavera, 
of Albuera, of Salamanca, when they broke loose at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
at Badajos, and at San Sebastian? However, no one but a fool will 
deny that forty thousand trained, tested, seasoned veterans such as we 
had in Spain were worth far more than forty thousand soldiers with 
an average of, say, five years’ service, such as we could produce now. 
But only a fool will insist that the same number of 1814 would be as 
powerful as, say, one hundred thousand younger soldiers of 1895 
backed up by eighty thousand more or less mature Reservists ; and the 
necessity that we must have permanently at our disposal an army 
numerically considerably stronger than eighty years ago does not admit 
of argument. “ Multitudes of men do not make a force; we ought 
to augment our standing army,” may be the reply. No, that is im- 
practicable. The country will not endure a material addition to our 
existing huge estimates, and therefore our only expedient is to train 
an increased number by passing them more rapidly through the ranks, 
—to form soldiers, and then to dismiss them until wanted. “ Don’t 
you wish you may get them, when you do want them?” retorted a 
certain authority opposed to the existing system. “ Byt we did want 
them during the Russian scare, and we did get them,” was the incon- 
testable reply. ‘ Yes, once; they won’t come again: try once more.” 
“No, sir; it is not fair to demand incessant expeiiments, You test a 
Derby colt on a single preliminary occasion, you do not impair his 
prospects by repeated trials. Moreover, it is highly improbable that 
the same Reserve men would be subjected to the same stress of duty 
twice over.” 
After all, the fact that our soldiers have increased in value goes 
hand-in-hand with the theory that such must have been the inevitable 
result. Is it possible to believe that wise and experienced men, sol- 
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dier executives as well as civilian administrators, have for thirty-five 
years pondered, and consulted, and toiled, and spent vast sums from 
the state with the approval of a critical public, to no purpose? 
Doubtless we have not obtained the full worth of our money,—an ex- 
pectation which is cherished only in the regions of utopia or in the 
resorts of horse-copers ; but it is as certain that considerable success 
has been achieved, as it is certain that Christianity has tended to 
render men more unselfish, more virtuous, more strenuous to do their 
duty. The modern private soldier is drawn from a class distinctly 
superior to that which furnished recruits in 1860; he is somewhat 
better paid and clothed ; a great deal better lodged and instructed ; 
incomparably better fed and cared for in every professional, social, 
and sanatory detail. Are all these advantages to be estimated as 
naught? If so, we must face the paradox that good is evil. Can it 
be disputed:that he must needs be better as a man? Dare it be as- 
serted that he is therefore worse as a soldier? 

Impending changes in our army departments are opening out fresh 
opportunities for persisting in improvements which some love to curse 
only because they are innovations. Let us further them by hopeful- 
ness, not dwarf them by pessimism. Let us be encouraged by a jus- 
‘tifiable conviction that modern English soldiers could and would 
accomplish as much as—perhaps even more than—their illustrious 
forebears, and that when emergencies arise, the promptings of duty, 
the powers of endurance, and the features of national character will 
combine with their higher barrack training to attain results as bril- 
liant as those achieved by the Duke of Wellington with his best army 
at Victoria, or with his worst army at Waterloo. 


Henry KNOLLtys, 
Col. h. p., R.A. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY, AND THE U. S. SLOOP.OF- 
WAR “DECATUR,” DURING THE 
INDIAN WAR OF 1855-56 


Prior to the year 1849, save the small Hudson Bay trading-post at 
Nisqually, no settlement by the whites had been made in the Territory 
of Washington west of the Cascade Range. During the latter part of 
that year a band of Americans, few in number, wandered to the head- 
waters of Budd’s Inlet, and, clearing away the dense forests, founded 
the town of Olympia. Subsequently other small hamlets sprang up 
along the shores of Puget Sound and Admiralty Inlet, with an occa- 
sional saw-mil] dotting the heavily-timbered bays, and during the first 
years of the Territorial existence no records appear to have been written. 

The Indian war of 1855-56 brought the U. 8S. sloop-of-war “ De- 
catur” to the assistance of this sparsely-settled region, and during her 
active participation in the stirring scenes of that time, the author, for 
his own amusement, carefully noted events as they fell beneath his ob- 
servation, and those transpiring previous to his arrival were carefully 
collected from the actors themselves and found their proper places in 
his journal; and on the final departure of the “ Decatur” from Puget 
Sound he had massed together material possessing interest to the casual 
reader and, in the absence of better data, of value to the historian. 
Seventeen years after the events to be narrated had passed away I re- 
visited the scenes of that memorable year, in an unusually interesting 
cruise, extending over a period of forty-two months, and the surviving 
pioneers, deploring their unpardonable neglect in not presérving written 


evidences of their past, earnestly besought me to make public the notes: 


_in my possession, in order to secure at least the semblance of a history 
of early days in Washington. To gratify those old companions in 
arms, and also to furnish material for the future historian, meagre 
though it may be, I have endeavored to convert the rough notes of a 
journal into a readable form, and in giving my personal experiences 
during the year passed in the inland waters of Washington, an impor- 
tant period in Seattle’s early history is necessarily portrayed ; therefore 


1 Reprinted by request from the old series of the UNITED SERVICE. 
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on the ensuing pages will be found a faithful narrative of events as 
they passed before the writer’s eyes, and, as seen from his stand-point, to 
be accepted as a reliable history of those times and of the Indian war 
in Washington Territory in its connection with Seattle and immediate 
vicinity, carefully avoiding, as far as consistent with this narrative, all 
matters pertaining to the operations of our army and the Washington 
Territory Volunteers, leaving the record of their brilliant achievements 
to a writer more familiar with their history. 

The first settlement on the shores of Duwam-sh? Bay was made in 
April, 1852, by a Dr. Maynard. and Messrs. Denny, Bell, and Butler. 
Others soon followed, among whom were Mr. and Mrs, McCannahan, 
whose importance in the colony became sensibly increased on September 
18, 1852, by the birth of a daughter; and Miss Jenny McCannahan 
bears the honor of being the first white child born in Seattle. 

Mr. Henry L. Yesler, a native of Pennsylvania, arrived on the first 
of October, and soon afterwards commenced the erection of a saw-mill, 
which simple act appears to have been the means of establishing the 
nucleus of a city, which, occupying a central position in the navigable 
waters of the Territory, possessing an excellent, well-sheltered harbor, 
and in being the terminus of three river routes leading from the moun- 
tain passes, is destined probably to become the great commercial city of 
Northwestern America. 

The name of Seattle, borrowed from the chief of the Duwam-sh 
Indians inhabiting the shores of the bay, was selected by the colonists 
for the little town established on a point, or rather a small peninsula, 
projecting from the eastern shore, and about two miles from the mouth 
of Duwam-sh River, debouching at the head of the bay. The northern 
part of this peninsula is connected with the mainland by a low neck of 
marshy ground, and about one-sixteenth of a mile from its southeastern 
extremity a firm, hard sand-spit nearly joined it to the adjacent shore, 
severed only by a narrow channel through which the surplus waters of 
an inclosed swamp escaped into the bay. The south and west sides rose 
abruptly from the beach, forming an embankment from three to fifteen 
feet high; and proceeding thence northerly, the ground undulated for 
an eighth of a mile, when it gradually sloped towards the swamp and 
neck, 

At the intersection of the latter with the main, and overlooking the 
water, rose a mound about thirty feet above the level of the bay ; and 
to the eastward through a depression in the hills, and passing the head 
of the swamp, was a broad Indian trail leading to Lake Duwam-sh, 
distant two and a half miles. 


? The correct orthography of this word is Duwam-sh, and not Duwamish, the 
accent being on the second syilable, wam, and sh sounded like sh in she, strongly 
emphasized. Duwamish is not an Indian word, for the syllable ishis not a terminal 
in any dialect spoken by the Flathead or Western tribes. 
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From the shore back towards the interior the country was moder. 
ately rolling, heavily timbered, and ‘overgrown with a dense under 
growth, penetrated by trails connecting the inlet with the mountaig 
passes and other important points in the Territory. Subsequently to 
the erection of the saw-mill, by depositing large quantities of earth 
and sawdust over the neck, Mr. Yesler succeeded in converting it into 
firm, stable ground, upon which, half-way between the mound and 
swamp, he established his residence, a substantial log house, capable of 
accommodating himself and workmen ; afterwards other houses were 
built upon this made land, generally known as and termed the “ Saw. 
dust.” 

The mill was set up on the beach at the intersection of the neck 
with the mound, and the dwellings of the earliest settlers were located 
more to the southward on higher ground, and as immigration increased 
the village ‘spread over the peninsula and along the hill-side to the 
westward facing the water, and in October, 1855, the place numbered 
fifty souls and about thirty houses, including a church, hotel, boarding. 
house, five or six stores, and a blacksmith- and carpenter-shop. Within 
a radius of thirty miles the white population amounted to about one 
hundred and twenty, making a total of one hundred and seventy men, 
women, and children in Seattle and vicinity. 

Seattle was an intelligent Flathead Indian of medium height and 
prominent features, chief of the nation occupying the western shore of 
Admiralty Inlet contiguous to Port Madison, and, coveting the rich 
lands and excellent fishing-grounds of the opposite bay, waged war 
incessantly against the Duwam-sh tribe, who occupied this land of 
promise until, exhausted in resources and warriors, the latter finally 
succumbed and acknowledged him as their master. 

Suc-quardle, better known as Curley, the hereditary chief, accepted 
the fortune of war and quietly submitted to his rule, and both chiefs 
appeared to live on friendly terms with the “ Bostons,” as Americans 
were called in contradistinction to King George’s men, which included 
all of English origin. 

Beyond furnishing a name for the new settlement, Seattle does not 
appear to have figured in the subsequent history of the Territory, while 
Curley and members of his family become important factors in the 
annals of the colony, especially a young Indian bearing the name of 
Yark-eke-e-man, commonly called Jim. This native by some inexpli- 
cable instinct attached himself to the white settlers, and served their 
interests with unswerving fidelity until near the close of the war, when 
unfortunately he lost his life from a wound received by the accidental 
discharge of his gun while hunting. He was accompanied by Surgeon 
Jeffery of the “ Decatur,” and under the doctor’s care probably would 
have recovered, but the Indians distrusting his practice of medicine and 
surgery, and contrary to the earnest entreaties of the officers, determined 
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upon administering their own popular and more efficacious method of 
treatment known as ma-mouk-ing ta-ma-neous, which is performed by 
laying the patient prone upon a board on the ground, and then while 
his friends, dressed in fantastic garb and smeared with paint, drum 
upon boards, sing, dance, shout, and howl till wrought to a state of 
frenzy, and the night “ becomes hideous” with their bewildering din, 
the medicine-man is gravely engaged in.walking on his knees over 
the entire body of the patient, frequently stopping to pinch, punch, 
pound, and knead him with his fists, muttering some incomprehensible 
incantations all the while; and when morning appeared it was not 
at all surprising to learn that long before the ceremony had con- 
cluded poor Jim had departed for the happy hunting-grounds of his 
fathers. 

The advent of the whites was a pleasant episode in the lives of 
these savage people; their arms opened to receive them as superior 
beings, and the lands they possessed were freely offered for their ac- 
ceptance, reserving for themselves only their potato-patches and the 
right to fish in the waters of the sound. 

The early settlers, I believe, were always kind, just, and con- 
siderate in dealing with the natives, and so far as I know retained to 
the last their friendship and good will; but as the country filled with 
new arrivals many rough characters, so called “ pioneers of civilization,” 
from the Western frontier and other States appeared, who, regardless 
of the rights appertaining to the natives, seized their reserved lands, 
drove them from the fisheries, deprived them of their just dues, surrep- 
titiously shot some, hung others, and became ingenious in their methods 
of oppression, until their victims, roused from the lethargy enshrouding 
their faculties, began to exhibit signs of discontent, yet endured patiently, 
hoping for a beneficial change in their condition till the final blow to 
their anticipations came in 1854 with the delivery of some two hundred 
thousand dollars in presents, a preliminary measure on the part of the 
government to treaty stipulations with the tribes, which being dis- 
tributed by the agents in such a fraudulent, unjust, and outrageous 
manner finally forced their eyes open to the certainties of the future, 
and from that moment they resolutely determined to be rid of the 
detestable pests fastening upon them. 

The first real symptoms of a change appeared soon after Governor 
I. I, Stevens became the executive ; not that he had offended them, but 
the spirit of vengeance was abroad, and the oppressed tribes were bent 
upon exterminating every white inhabitant in the Territory, irrespective 
of age, sex, or condition. The governor and people residing around 
the head-waters of the sound were blind to the signs of the times, and 
would not, nor could they be made to, see the impending dangers threat- 
ening both lives and property. And at a most inappropriate moment, 
early in the summer of 1855; that official departed for the country of 
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the Nez Perces and Cceur d’Alenes, in order to negotiate treaties with 
those tribes, leaving his secretary, Charles H. Mason, Esq., in charg 
of the executive chair. 

At this period, bordering on Puget Sound and adjacent waters, wer 
small settlements at Bellingham Bay, Port Townsend, Seattle, Steila. 
coom, Nisqually, and Olympia, besides saw-mills established at Port 
Madison, Ludlow, Gamble, and other places in Admiralty Inlet and 
Hood’s Canal. Away from the water clearings had been made, and 
numerous flourishing homes dotted the forests, and the total whit 
population of the Territory, was estimated at two thousand souls, 

With this brief outline of history we reach the month of June, 
1855, at which time the U.S. sloop-of-war “ Decatur,’ Commande 
I. S. Sterrett, then at anchor in the harbor of Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands, received orders to “cruise on the coast of Oregon and Califor. 
nia for the protection of settlers,” and by the 23d inst. she was on the 
ocean, bound upon a mission of incalculable importance to the inhab- 
itants of our remote Territory in the Northwest. The orders being 
special, necessitated our steering for that point where the force at our 
command could be displayed to the best interests of the people requiring 
protection. 

Columbia River naturally suggested itself as being pre-eminent in 
this respect, but after carefully considering the subject, Captain Sterrett 
decided upon the inland waters of Washington for the scene of imme- 
diate operations, and the course was accordingly laid for the Strait of 
Fuca. 

This apparent deviation from the letter of our instructions proved, 
in the end, to be the salvation of every white inhabitant in the Terri- 
tory. Seventy-five days after leaving Honolulu the Strait of Fuca 
was reached, and an English trader at Port San Juan, Vancouver's 
Island, gave information of a meditated attack of many thousands of 
the Northern Indians upon those of Vancouver’s Island and Wash- 
ington Territory. Proceeding immediately to Port Townsend, where 
casting anchor on the evening of July 19, the foregoing proved to be 
unfounded, but news of a more startling nature greeted us, inasmuch 
as it appeared that the natives of our own soil were developing a state 
of inquietude which led the whites to anticipate a rupture within a few 
months. 

Satisfied as to the impending danger threatening the settlers, and 
being in need of provisions and ammunition, Captain Sterrett, with the 
ship under his command, repaired to the California navy-yard for sup- 
plies, having obtained which, he returned to his station, and the after- 
noon of October 4, 1855, found the “ Decatur” at anchor in Duwam-sh 
Bay, near the town of Seattle, with the following-named officers com- 
prising her roster,—viz. : Commander Isaac S. Sterrett, commanding ; 
Lieutenants, Edward Middleton, Andrew J. Drake, Aaron K. Hughes, 
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and Thomas 8S. Phelps, Navigator; Passed Midshipman Francis G. 
Dallas, Acting Master; Passed Assistant Surgeon, Richard W. Jeffery ; 
Assistant Surgeon, John Y. Taylor; Purser, John I. Jones; Passed 
Midshipman, George N. Morris; Gunner, Robert M. Stocking; Car- 
penter, Joseph Miller; Sailmaker, Augustus A. Warren; Captain’s 
Clerk, James S. Sterrett. 

When in California, the ship was delayed a few days in San Frran- 
cisco, and while there an apparently trifling circumstance occurred, 
seemingly not worthy of a second thought; but for the important 
bearing it had upon the future of Port Tewnsend I am induced to 
relate it, as a possible warning to others of a kindred nature who may 
be disposed to try a similar experiment. 

One morning a committee of prominent merchants came on board 
and stated to the captain their desire to establish a whaling station at 
some point nearer the whaling-grounds of the Arctic than San Fran- 
cisco, and had settled upon Port Townsend as the place, and only waited 
for his opinion, pro or con, to decide the matter. In reply, Captain 
Sterrett, who, by the way, was favorably impressed with the place 
selected, urged the undertaking with all the eloquence of which he was 
master, and to which the gentlemen responded, “ That settles it; we 
will establish it at once.” As they were about leaving the chairman 
queried, “ By the by, captain, how about provisions? are the prices 
reasonable?” ‘The captain answered by handing them his market- 
book, remarking, “ You can see for yourselves, gentlemen, what they 
charged me and my ship’s company.” After carefully scrutinizing 
every item to the last one recorded, they threw down the book, and 
with much apparent feeling exclaimed, “ We thought the cost of pro- 
visions and stores in this city was high enough, and for that reason we 
desired to go where they were more moderate, but this is beyond all 
conception. We do not believe that Port Townsend will become a 
whaling depot just yet.” Thus the greed of a few unscrupulous men, 
in their efforts to take advantage of the people sent to protect their 
lives and property, decided the immediate fortunes of one of the finest 
harbors on the continent. 

The “ Decatur” was only a few hours in port before we had a fair 

understanding of existing affairs. During the interval between that 
ship’s departure in July and her return the passive attitude of the 
Indians had changed to an active one. The Kliktat and Spokane 
Indians first united with hostile intentions, and soon were joined by the 
Palouses, Walla-Walla, Yakami, Kamialk, Nisqually, Puyallup, Lake, 
and other tribes, estimated at six thousand warriors, marshaled under 
the three generals-in-chief Coquilton,? Owhi, and Lushi, assisted by 


* The uncertainty regarding the leading spirit of this hostile organization was 
remarkable, no one being positive as to the individual chief, the majority conceding 
the honor to either Ow-hi, the elder, Ow-hi, the younger, or Kamiaken; some to 
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many subordinate chiefs. Envoys were dispatched across the sound ty 
the country bordering on the Strait of Fuca to enlist the services 
the Classet and Clallum Indians, but fortunatety for their future th 
wise counsels of the Duke of York, the Clallum chief, prevailed 
the side of peace and neutrality. 

In the valley watered by the Snoqualmie River resided an impor. 
tant tribe, whose alliance the belligerents eagerly sought, and for two 
months success seemed evenly balanced, but policy at last decided in 
favor of the whites, and of all the tribes in the Territory the Snoqual. 
mie Indians alone drew the sword in favor of the enemies of their 
race, notwithstanding Pat Canim, their chief, most cordially abominatel 
the “ Bostons,”’ and unhesitatingly proclaimed his desire for their de 
struction. 

But possessing a large fund of common sense and traits seldom 
found in the Indian character, and rising above prejudice and hatred, 
he subordinated personal enmity to the good of his people, for whos 
welfare he held himself responsible, and being conscious that, however 
disastrous the war might prove to the settlers, the “‘ Bostons,’ who wer 
like the trees in the forests,” would recuperate and sweep them from 
the earth; and while he would gladly exterminate them root and 
branch, policy dictated prudence, and to save his people from final 
destruction he accepted in good faith the proffered alliance. 

The rancor existing in the heart of this savage was caused by in- 
human treatment, perpetrated during his childhood by certain whites 
at Nisqually against himself, father, and brother, in retaliation for a 
murder subsequently proved to have been committed by a white rene 
gade. After enduring torture in a thousand ways for eighteen months 
they were released, but the bitter feelings engendered by this cruelty 
never slumbered, and, as before mentioned, “ policy” alone prevented 
his retaliating whenever objects for his vengeance could be found. 

Excepting the three tribes mentioned, and a few of the Duwam-sh 
race residing in and around Seattle, the entire body of Indians in the 
Territory were united against the colonists, who were poor, without 
military resources, save a few rifles and old fowling-pieces, and beyond 
themselves their only hope rested upon the two companies’of the Third 
U.S. Artillery, acting as infantry, commanded by Captain E. D. Keyes, 
U\S.A., and stationed at Fort Steilacoom, situated about a mile east of 
the town bearing that name. Unfortunately, at this time their pros- 
pects of assistance were lessened by the absence of one company, under 
Lieutenant Slaughter, upon a reconnoitring expedition to the Naches 
Pass, and of whose safety serious doubts were entertained. Various 
extravagant rumors were in circulation, and the minds of the people 
Lushi, and others to Lee-ash or Qui-e-muth. The name given to me by the Indians 


was Coquilton (probably Kamiaken), and I have retained that name throughout 
these pages. 
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naturally became unsettled and prepared %o credit any report however 
marvelous, and when, about October 1, a man by the name of Porter 
was attacked by a few Indians (but who succeeded in escaping to Steil- 
acoom), a panic was created. 

The farmers of Kings County abandoned their homes and fled with 
their families to Seattle, where, uniting with the townspeople, they lost 
no time in constructing a block-house on the mound of sufficient ca- 
pacity to protect them against the incursion of the savage horde mo- 
mentarily expected ; and at this juncture, when all hope of assistance 
from the outside world was given up, the appearance of the “ Decatur” 
rounding West Point was such an unexpected acquisition of good for- 
tune to the anxious and despondent settlers that they seemed to feel as 
if a reprieve from sudden death had been granted, and the transition 
from despair to unrestrained joy may be imagined but not described. 
A few days completed the block-house, and with ample protection at 
hand a sense of security reigned to which this community had long 
been a stranger, and when, on October 18, Acting Governor Mason 
arrived from an observation tour towards the mountains reporting a 
pacific condition of the country, the panic disappeared, and the farmers 
gradually returned to their homesteads to secure the crops ready for 
harvesting. 

From this period, notwithstanding the pacific news brought by Gov- 
ernor Mason, the excitement revived; conflicting rumors multiplied, 
and to separate truth from fiction taxed the ingenuity of all who 
attempted it; but after an experience of two or three months the offi- 
cers of the “ Decatur” became satisfied that no information from any 
source could be relied upon excepting that furnished by Jim (Yark- 
eke-e-man) through Dr. Williamson, which in time was received with 
implicit confidence. The uneasiness of the people became sensibly 
increased on the morning of October 15 by the arrival of Surveyor- 
General James Tilten on the part of the acting governor to solicit a 
loan of muskets and ammunition to enable the citizens of Olympia to 
arm against an apprehended attack. As the danger appeared immi- 
nent, the ship was nearly denuded of small-arms in order to satisfy the 
demand. 

On the 18th the alarm of the citizens was seriously augmented by 
the arrival from Fort Colville of six Frenchmen, who were positive of 
the union of the Kliktat, Spokane, Palouse, Walla-Walla, and Yakami 
Indians for hostile purposes, and had been assured by the chief of the 
latter tribe that on October 6 he had attacked and destroyed a company 
of soldiers, thereby securing a good supply of arms and ammunition, 
enabling him to assume the offensive and also to secure all the moun- 
tain passes and rivers, 

This probably was the Indian version of a report received through 
another channel the next day, that on the 6th Major Haller’s command 
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had charged and routed a body of Indians, with severe loss to both 
sides, the soldiers remaining in possession of the field. 

Following this came the news of Lieutenant Slaughter’s return from 
the mountains, where finding the enemy numbering between three and 
four thousand, he deemed it expedient to fall back, first to White 
River and afterwards to Fort Steilacoom. 

These and other kindred stories served as a prelude to the tragedy 
enacted at the Pup-shulk Prairie on Sunday morning, October 28, when 
at eight o’clock the savages surprised and murdered three families 
recently returned to their homes, 

This band of Indians was led by the chiefs Nelson, a Pup-shulk, 
Kun-ash-kelt, and Si-am-hum, the latter a medicine-man, noted for his 
cruel disposition, who had, by covering his person with knife and bullet 
wounds, impressed his brethren with the belief of his bearing a charmed 
life. 

The horrors of this morning can never be revealed, and very little 
other than conjecture is known, for of the two adult survivors, both 
of whom were wounded in the instant of attack, one crawled away and 
hid in the woods, and the other, a young man named “Joe Lake,’ 
remembered little beyond acrash of arms, a sharp twinge in the shoul. 
der, a torn coat, and his arrival at Seattle about four P.M. ; and the 
only information we have was given by a child aged seven years. 

About ten o’clock a.M. on the 29th a canoe was seen coming from 
Duwam-sh River, which, on being intercepted by a boat from the 
“ Decatur,” was found to contain an Indian and three children, the 
latter suffering from cold, hunger, and neglect. The eldest, a bright 
boy named John Icelius King, seven years old on the previous day, 
with an intelligence beyond his years, informed his listeners that on the 
previous morning about eight o’clock, while playing in the yard with 
the other children, his step-father, a Mr. Jones, at that time being in 
the house, and his mother in the pantry adjoining, the Indians stealthily 
approached and instantly killed Mr. Jones, while his mother, endeavor- 
ing to regain the house on her hands and knees, was discovered and 
also shot, and as she fell she called to her oldest boy and urged him to 
try and save his brother and sister and take them to Seattle. 

At this moment the Indians appeared intent upon their destruction, 
when one of their leaders known as Nelson, a Pup-shulk chief, drove 
them back, and seizing the children, forced them into the bushes with 
the injunction to “ run away and hide.” 

Raising the little boy, who was only two years old, in his arms, and 
taking the girl, aged four, by the hand, the little fellow set out for 
Seattle, twenty-five miles away, and after managing to overcome a dis- 
tance of about five miles they fortunately discovered a camp of friendly 
Indians, who welcomed them to their tent, and after making known to 
them their distressed condition a young man called “ Wash Tom” im- 
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mediately embarked the little waifs in his canoe and started down the 
river for a place of safety. 

The night was thus far the coldest of the season, and Tom, on dis- 
covering the sufferings of his passengers, wrapped his own blanket 
around and generously gave them his entire stock of provisions, consist- 
ing of three or four cold potatoes, and the little hero naively said that 
he “ kept awake all night to keep the children warm.” 

The journey was void of adventure, and, as already stated, ten 
o'clock on the morning succeeding the disaster found them on board 
the “ Decatur.” 

The foregoing is all the positive information we have of this bloody 
event, though much supposititious evidence was gathered a day or two 
later from an inspection of the scene of butchery. During the afternoon 
of the 29th a company of fifty-five volunteers, under the command of 
Captain Hewett, were landed at the mouth of the Duwam-sh River to 
scour the country and bring in settlers. The party returned on the 2d 
of November, having found and interred the remains of eight people,— 
namely, Mr. and Mrs. King, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Mr. and Mrs, 
Brennan, Mr. Cooper, and one other man, name unknown. 

All of the bodies were horribly mangled, and in the case of Mr. 
Brennan evidences of a desperate resistance were apparent, the ground 
being torn up, handfuls of hair and fragments of clothing scattered 
around, and his body completely riddled with knife wounds, while his 
wife was stabbed through the breast, and her body, with an infant 
clasped in her arms, was thrown headforemost into a well. 

Certain prominent Indians declared that these murders were caused 
by the whites arresting and holding in prison Lushi, the chief of the 
Qui-a-mault tribe, at the head of White River, but as he was known to 
be at liberty a few days later the story was not credited, but was sup- 
posed to have been circulated in order to draw attention from the real 
object of the uprising. 

Klakum, a Lake chief, married to a Snoqualmie wife, had much to 
say on the subject, but as his statement could not be substantiated no 
confidence was placed in it. 

The farmers having returned to Seattle, and that place holding 
about one hundred able-bodied men, to a certain extent the ship was 
left free to attend to the interests of other places on the sound, and 
having garrisoned the block-house with a guard of marines under Lieu- 
tenant Drake, she sailed on November 20 for Steilacoom, where the 
people were much excited over a party of some thirty Northern In- 
dians encamped to the southward of the town. Lieutenant Hughes 
was dispatched with the first cutter to investigate the trouble, and as he 
landed and was advancing towards them, the Indians wrought toa high 
pitch of anger by the townsmen, and not comprehending the object 
of the visit, covered him with their guns and ordered him back, but 
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Hughes, undaunted, pushed onward, and as the Indians were on th 
point of firing the squaws, fortunately remaining cool, seized and pressej 
the muzzles of the rifles down, and by their presence of mind saved 
the officer’s life and their entire band from annihilation. An amicabk 
conversation followed, which resulted in the Indians leaving imme 
diately for Vancouver’s Island. 

At the fort Captain Keyes was organizing another expedition for the 
field, to be commanded by Lieutenant Slaughter, and being short of 
officers, Master Dallas was assigned temporarily as aide to Captain Keyes 
and Dr. Taylor as surgeon, and Lieutenant Harrison, of the revenue 
cutter “ Jefferson Davis,” as first lieutenant to Slaughter’s command, 
which in a few days left for the Muckle-shute Prairie, and from that 
point to carefully examine the White River country through to the 
head of Duwam-sh Bay. 

On the 1st day of December, while meditating a visit to Nisqually 
and Olympia, alarming news from Seattle came by express, and the 
ship immediately repaired to that place, when an urgent request was 
received from Port Madison for the vessel to “come immediately and 
save the people from a band of Northern Indians who were threatening 
the lives of the entire settlement.” In a few hours the ship was in 
that harbor, and Captain Sterrett, believing in the possible settlement 
of a probable misunderstanding by a conference, requested the principal 
men to assemble on board for that purpose; but the Indians doubting 
the propriety of subjecting their persons to the tender mercies of the 
“ Bostons” without proper guarantee, which Captain Sterrett declined 
to give, sent a decided negative, but after many promises and 
much persuasion he succeeded in gathering a deliberative board of. the 
savages, composed of Scowell, the most powerful chief in all the Ter- 
ritories of Northwestern America, and eighteen minor chiefs, or Tyees, 
and after giving them an exhibition of the power of heavy guns, the 
explosive nature of iron shells, and destructive qualities of grape and 
canister, he explained the situation, the excited state of the settlers, 
and in the war already inaugurated the impossibility of distinguishing 
friends from foes, and concluded by urging them to return to their 
own country and remain there until the close of hostilities ; to which 
Scowell immediately responded, “ In eighteen hours we will leave, and 
not return till the war is over.” Within twelve hours the entire en- 
campment had departed from the waters of Puget Sound. 

The object of the trip being satisfactorily concluded, and the state 
of affairs at Seattle rendering imperative the ship’s immediate return, 
preparation was made to leave, when a canve arrived from the latter 
place bringing news of the disaster which had befallen the command 
of Lieutenant Slaughter near the forks of White and Green Rivers, 
requiring notice at this time. 

The march of the expedition, after leaving Steilacoom, to Muckle- 
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shute was devoid of interest, and after a brief rest at that prairie pro- 
ceeded down the valley of White River, every precaution being taken 
against surprise, and notwithstanding the constant fall of rain, neither 
tents nor fires were permitted until their arrival at the Pup-shulk 
Prairie, near the forks, where, on December 4, meeting with Captain 
Hewett, and being assured by that officer of the absence of Indians, 
his company having thoroughly scoured the neighborhood during the 
day, Lieutenant Slaughter ordered his men to encamp for the night. 
Tents were erected, fires kindled, and for the first time in three days 
the tired and drenched command enjoyed rest and dry clothing. 

A deserted log hut was found on the ground, which the officers 
appropriated for head-quarters, and, with a rousing fire before the door, 
made themselves as comfortable as the circumstances would admit. 
About tén o’clock P.M., while Lieutenant Slaughter and Captain Hew- 
ett were conversing together inside the hut, and exposed to the open 
door, with Dr. Taylor and Lieutenant Harrison also in the room, the 
Indians, who had passed the sentinels unperceived, poured a heavy 
volley into the encampment, instantly killing Lieutenant Slaughter 
and wounding others. The awakened garrison were quickly in position, 
and a fierce fusillade was kept up on both sides until towards dawn, 
when the Indians retired, leaving on the ground Lieutenant Slaughter, 
Corporal Berry, and one private of the army, and Corporal Langden, 
Washington Territory Volunteers, killed, and five men wounded. The 
intense darkness of the night probably saved the command from anni- 
hilation. On December 6 the expedition, with the remains of Lieu- 
tenant Slaughter, arrived at Seattle, and returned to Fort Steilacoom 
by water. . 

Subsequently it transpired that during the two days and nights 
previous to the arrival of the command at the forks it had been con- 
stantly surrounded by a band of Indians capable of mastering it at any 
moment, but owing to the inability of the chiefs to distinguish the offi- 
cers, they preferred to wait until they could be sure of them, believing 
that without a head the soldiers would become demoralized and yield 
without a struggle. 

On the morning of December 7 the “ Decatur,” with William 
Webster, pilot, in charge, weighed anchor, and while working to the 
southward against a light head wind, and at about high water, at two 
P.M., being close in with Bainbridge Island, struck upon a rocky reef 
making in a southeasterly direction from the land, a danger of which 
the pilot was entirely ignorant. A sharp point penetrated the keel 
and held the ship against every attempt to back her off, and by the 
time an anchor could be carried out and the heavy guns run aft, the 
tide had fallen sufficiently to render. futile every effurt to move her. 
The rise and fall of the tide was between thirteen and fourteen feet, 
and as it subsided the ship canted rankly to starboard, and appeared 
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to be held at a point about ten feet abaft the foremast. About fiye 
o’clock P.M. a loud, sharp report was heard, accompanied with a severe 
trembling of the vessel, and an examination for the cause revealed the 
fact of her starboard bilge bearing upon a sharp ridge of a ledge, with 
the side from the keel up being stove in; the main rail between the 
fure- and mainmasts arched nearly two feet, and the seams opened an 
inch or more. At low tide the ship rested as fullows,—viz., the stern on 
the bottom, where there was only three feet of water, the bilge unde 
the after part of the fore-channels on a sharp, rocky ridge, and the 
keel upheld by the pointed rock before mentioned. 

Thus she was sustained at two points, the stern and bilge, with the 
forefoot elevated about five feet above the sand. Had she gone ten 
feet farther, the ship would have been evenly balanced in the air at 
low water. The open seams were calked with blankets, and every 
preparation made to float her at high water. About six o’clock the 
next morning, during a moderate squall, the ship backed off, and soon 
under a press of canvas was beating back to Seattle, where, after a 
vexatious passage, contending against head winds and calms, she ar- 
rived in thirty hours. 

On the 10th of December the command of the “ Decatur’ was 
transferred to Commander Guert Gansevoort, U.S.N., Captain Sterrett 
having been placed on the reserved list of the navy by the action of 
the retiring board of 1855, in consequence of false charges having 
been preferred and the defendant adjudged guilty without a hearing, 
Subsequently, however, he was triumphantly vindicated before a proper 
tribunal, and one of the most genial and efficient officers of the navy 
was restored to the active list. As a seaman, he had no superior in or 
out of the service. The ship was now taken to Yesler’s wharf, the 
topmast and yards sent on shore, hold broken out, battery removed to 
the wharf, and at high water hauled as far up on the shore as it was 
possible to get her, so that when the tide was at its lowest ebb she was 
nearly “high and dry.” An examination showed the keel, keelson, 
and side up to the water-line to be badly broken, the latter stove in, 
and the starboard side from bridle-port to mainmast, and rail to keel, 
frame-knees, lining, and outside planking, excepting an inch of the 
outer surface, completely dry-rotted. 

The carpenter’s crew immediately commenced the repairs by jacking 
the side into place, filling in with new wood; bracing with strong 
timbers, calking, felting, and sheathing the outside; working day and 
night till the 19th of January, when the battery was remounted, and 
the ship once more rode to her anchor, where she could command nearly 
every part of the town with her guns, 

During the twenty days the ship lay on the beach undergoing 
repairs many incidents worthy of notice occurred, among which the 
following may be considered the most interesting. Early in the month, 
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Lushi, eluding the watch of Steilacoom, gained the reservation near 
that town, and while endeavoring to corrupt the Indians there notice 
of his presence was conveyed to Captain Keyes, who immediately 
dispatched Captain Maloney and company in the Hudson Bay steamer 
“ Beaver,” kindly loaned for the purpose, to secure the person of that 
chief for further disposal ; but as the “ Beaver” approached the encamp- 
ment, Lushi and his warriors were in battle array awaiting their arrival, 
but having no cannon or facilites for landing, beyond a small boat 
capable of holding only three or four persons, Captain Maloney was 
obliged to return and report the failure of his mission; whereupon 
Captain Keyes embarked in the “ Active” for Seattle to borrow the 
launch and howitzer of the “ Decatur,” but they being indispensable 
for the protection of that place, Captain Gansevoort declined to let 
them go out of the bay. 

The “ Active” then steamed away for Steilacoom, where she arrived 
about midnight of January 6. In the mean while, alarmed for his 
safety and divining the object of the “ Active’s” absence, Lushi quietly 
returned to the Puyallup River, capturing two white men on his way 
and carrying them prisoners to his camp. 

About ten o’clock on the evening of January 18 the town was 
thrown into a commotion by the discharge of a musket, apparently 
near the outskirts in rear of the mound. 

The “ Decatur’s” crew, who were organized in four divisions, with a 
howitzer’s crew in addition, sprang to arms, repaired to the stations 
assigned in the event of a surprise, manned the guns mounted to 
sweep the wharf, and awaited further devolpments, while the women, 
children, and others sought refuge in the block-house, 

No further disturbance occurring, an armed guard was detailed to 
ascertain the origin of the firing, and while passing the house occupied 
by Mrs. Holgate, one of their number stumbled over the dead body of 
a man, which, on being carried to the front, proved to be that of John 
Drew, a deserter from the ‘‘ Decatur.” 

An investigation established the following : that Drew, in attempt- 
ing to enter the house through a window, made his presence known by 
the noise created in raising the sash; and while Mrs. Holgate was 
endeavoring to keep him out by holding it down and screaming for 
help, her brother, a lad of thirteen, came to her rescue with a small 
fowling-piece and shot the man in the head, who on receiving the charge 
in the face, below the eye, fell dead. 

The company of volunteers formed the preceding November 
having disbanded early in January, a new organization was soon after 
created with Messrs. Hewett and Peixotto for its officers, and now 
occupied a post of observation near the head of. the Duwam-sh, while 
the waters of the bay and inlet were actively patrolled by the launch 
under my charge. Meanwhile, the coast survey steamer “ Active” 
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arrived, with the following officers attached,—viz.: Lieutenant Jame 
Alden, U.S.N., commanding ; Lieutenants Thomas G. Corbin, Simeon 
S. Bassett, and Philip C. Johnson ; Assistant Surgeon John M. Brown, 
and Engineers N. C. Davis and M. P. Jordar. This vessel, having 
volunteered for service in the war, was assigned to duty principally in 
the head-waters of the sound, where she immediately repaired, and was 
efficiently employed. 

About the 21st of January, “Jim” notified Captain Gansevoort of the 
Indians having crossed the mountains, and on being joined by the war. 
riors west of the Cascades had formed in two columns, under Coquilton 
and Owhi, to attack simultaneously both Seattle and Steilacoom, which 
with their everwhelming forces they hoped to carry, and then pursue 
their bloody work until not a white inhabitant was left alive in the 
Territory ; but when on the eve of executing these plans, Coquilton 
was instructed bya scout that the “ Boston war-ship,” then aground in 
Duwam-sh Bay, had her hold full of powder, and to an enterprising 
chief like himself would become an easy prey, whereupon he had 
recalled Owhi, and with the united columns was marching upon Seattle 
to secure the prize providentially placed within his reach; and that 
secured, the Territory, he reasoned, would be at his mercy, and its final 
conquest only 4 matter of’ time. 

“ Jim” was unable to estimate the probable number of Indians mar- 
shaled under Coquilton, but his informant enumerated them at hi-hi-hiu, 
signifying an immense throng. For some unaccountable reason this 
information fell upon the ears of an apathetic populace, who regarded it 
as the idle vaporing of an irresponsible savage too contemptible to 
notice, but the officers of the “ Decatur,” relying upoi one whose word 
they had learned to trust, bent every energy in preparing to dispute 
with the wily foe for the possession of Seattle. The work on the ship 
was pursued with unremitting vigor until she floated, all-ataunto, in the 
stream. The divisions, skilled in the exercises of battle, nightly occu- 
pied the shore, vigilantly guarding the people as they slept, and resting 
only when the morning light released them from the apprehended attack. 
The divisions commanded by their respective officers were distributed 
along the line of the defense in the following order: the fourth, under 
Lieutenant Dallas, commencing at Southeast Point, extending along the 
bay shore to the sand-bar, where meeting with the right of the first 
division, Lieutenant Drake, the latter continued the line facing the 
swamp toa point half-way from the bar to a hotel situated midway 
between the bar and Yesler’s place, and there joined the second, under 
Lieutenant Hughes, whose left, resting on the hotel, completed an un- 
broken line between the latter and Southeast Point, while the howitzer’s 
crew, Lieutenant Morris, was stationed near Plummer’s house, to sweep 
the bar and to operate wherever circumstances demanded. The third. 
division, Lieutenant Phelps, occupied that portion of the neck lying 
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between the swamp and mound east of Yesler’s place, to secure the 
approaches leading from the lake, and the marines, under Sergeant 
Carbine, garrisoned the block-house. 

The divisions thus stationed left a gap between the second and third, 
which the width and impassable nature of the swamp at this place 
rendered unnecessary to close, thereby enabling a portion of the town 
to be encompassed, which otherwise would -have been exposed. 

The distance between the block-house and Southeast Point, following 
the sinuosities of the bay and swamp shores, was three-quarters of a 
mile, to be defended by ninety-six men, eighteen marines, and five 
officers, leaving Gunner Stocking, Carpenter Miller, Clerks Francis 
and Ferguson, and fifteen men with Lieutenant Middleton to guard the 
ship. Surgeons Jeffery and Taylor, Purser Jones, and Sailmaker 
Warren ‘composed the staff of the commanding officer, and did good 
service on shore. Of the entire ship’s company, numbering one hun- 
dred and forty-five officers and crew, only one, Hans Carl, an old sea- 
man in the last stage of decline, was unable to answer when the muster- 
roll was called. 

The evening of January 22 witnessed the disbanding of Captain 
Hewett’s company of volunteers, because these worthies declared “ they 
would not serve longer while there was a ship in port to protect them ;” 
and a more reckless, undisciplined set of men has seldom been let loose to 
prey upon any community than these eighty embryo soldiers upon Seattle. 
Efforts were made to utilize this material, but with indifferent success, 
until after much rough argument about thirty of their number became 
partially convinced that their individual safety depended upon unity of 
action under a competent leader, and they finally consented to form a 
company, provided Mr. Peixotto would consent to serve as captain. 
That gentleman accepted the honor, and on being furnished with arms 
and mustered in, they were assigned to the unoccupied space between the 
second and third divisions, with instructions to be wakeful and watch- 
ful, and on no account to leave their posts without permission. 

At nine P.M. these volunteers were sent to their stations, and at ten 
o'clock, when the officer went his rounds, every soul of them had gone 
home to bed, leaving their guns behind to represent them, and Captain 
Peixotto in disgust threw up his commission, and, volunteering, was 
delegated to duty with the third division. 

On the 24th the “ Active” came into the harbor, bearing Governor 
Stevens and staff, accompanied by Captain Keyes and Indian Agent 
Simmons, 

The governor, recently returned from visiting the Coeur d’Alene 
and other transmountain tribes, scoffed at the idea of Indian troubles, 
and on the evening of the 25th cohcluded a speech addressed to the 
settlers with these emphatic words: “I have just returned from the 
countries of the Nez Perces and of the Coeur d’Alenes; I have visited 
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many tribes on the way both going and coming, and I tell you ther 
are not fifty hostile Indians in the Territory, and I believe that the 
cities of New York and San Francisco will as soon be attacked by 
Indians as this town of Seattle.” The effect of this declaration upon 
his hearers was disheartening in the extreme, for within an hour before 
their utterance intelligence had been received that “ Coquilton with his 
army was approaching by the way of Lake Duwam-sh, and had been 
crossing since early in the morning ;” and many then resolved to leave 
the country, which they afterwards did, causing much annoyance to the 
governor, who attributed their defection to the “improper influence of 
the officers of the ‘ Decatur.’”” Immediately upon closing, the guberna- 
torial party re-embarked, and continued their inspecting tour of the 
reservations in the lower waters of the inlet. 

Owing to a singular idiosyncrasy on the part of the people residing 
in the upper regions of the sound, only a few apparently believed in 
the danger near at hand, and laughed to scorn the “ officers of the ship 
at Seattle” for their absurd apprehensions of any difficulty with a race 
too cowardly to resist any aggressions, however serious they might be. 

During the afternoon’ of the 25th, Tecumseh, chief of the Lake 
Indians, came in with his whole tribe and claimed protection against 
the hostiles, who designed their destruction in consequence of their 
adhering to the whites, and they were assigned to a portion of the 
unoccupied ground in the southern portion of the town, with the 
injunction to keep within their camp and not to stray beyond its 
bounds. 

The protestations of these Indians were received in good faith and 
an asylum cheerfully accorded ; how well deserved the following pages 
will show. 

The night of January 25 set in heavily overcast and misty, 
while the weather was absolutely calm, admirable for detecting the 
stealthy approach of the savage enemy, but uncomfortable for the 
patient watchers, upon whose sensitive ears the slightest sound broke 
with startling clearness ; and many nights of this harassing disquietude 
were the ‘ Decatur’s” men destined to endure in the coming months 
before the end was reached. At five o’clock in the afternoon the divi- 
sions repaired to their allotted stations on the shore, every man a sentry, 
and not a sound above a whisper could be heard along the entire line, 
while the officers noiselessly kept ward over every part of their com- 
mands; and, if we except a few refractory ex-volunteers on the Sawdust 
and the occasional barking of dogs, almost perfect quietude rested upon 
the town. 

At eight o’clock two Indians, closely wrapped in their blankets, saun- 
tered slowly by, apparently from the Duwam-sh encampment on the 
southern slope of the mound, and when a pace or so away I suddenly 
stepped before them and in “Chenook” demanded their names and 
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business abroad at that hour of the night, to which, unconcernedly, 
they replied, “ Lake tillicum* and we have been to visit Curley.” 

A careful scrutiny of their features satisfied me of their being 
strangers, and accepting their explanation I remanded them to their 
camp, with an admonition to “keep within bounds, otherwise they 
would be shot.” 

Giving a grunt of satisfaction, they rapidly disappeared in the dark- 
ness towards the south end of the town, and the lieutenant-generals of 
Coquilton’s army, the high chiefs Owhi, a Kliktat, and Lushi, a Qui- 
a-mault, passed wnmolested into the camp of friendly Indians located in 
the centre of our lines. 

Within an hour after.my rencontre with these Indians an admira- 
ble imitation of an owl’s hooting was heard directly in my front, which 
immediately afterwards received responsive hoots from both right and 
left; and on making known my impressions of the enemy’s proximity, 
Curley was dispatched into the wilderness to collect such information 
as he might be able to gather without undue risks to himself. . Return- 
ing two hours later, he reported “no Indians present in the woods, 
and an attack during the ensuing hours of that night an impossibility ;” 
and, complaining of fatigue, signified his intention of seeking the repose 
of which he was in immediate need. 

Head-quarters had been established at Mr. Yesler’s house, and while 
there, observing Curley during the narration of his night tramp in the 
woods, a marked change from his usual manner struck me unpleasantly, 
and induced an impression that perhaps he had passed beyond the pale 
of being further trusted; why, I was unable to answer to myself, but 
suspicion warned me that his visit to the forest had resulted in a way 
quite at variance with the statement he had somewhat insolently made ; 
and on his reaching the Sawdust I was not far behind, determined that 
no hooting owl should draw him beyond the lines again that night. 
When out alone in the dark, as Curley apparently believed himself to 
be, he set out with rapid steps towards his own encampment, muttering 
and gesticulating wildly, and when a dozen paces or more away sud- 
denly stopped, and, stamping violently on the ground, turned and 
swiftly vanished in the direction taken by the two Indians three hours 
before. Pondering over these matters, the night quietly passed away, 
and while the vigilant sentinels were mindful of the foe in front, they 
little dreamed of the treachery being enacted in their rear. 

At midnight, commencing January 26, Tecumseh, Owhi, Lushi, 
Curley, Yark-eke-e-man, and chiefs of lesser note were assembled in 
the lodge of the former to decide upon a plan of battle and the neces- 
sary details to harmonize the movements of the Indians both in and 
out of the town. Preliminary to more important business, the council 
decided upon an indiscriminate slaughter of all the people found in 


People. 
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Seattle, including those belonging to the ship. Curley requested a 
exemption in favor of Mr. Yesler,—always a kind friend to his race 
—but, being overruled, finally consented that he also should be con 
signed to destruction with the others. Next, after serious deliberation, 
they decided that their stranger guests should immediately return ty 
Coquilton by water, and arrange for a simultaneous assault of all the 
forces under his command ; the Indians within the town to provid 
against a retreat in the direction of the bay, and thus insure the de 
struction of both people and town, and secure a retreat to the forests 
before the heavy guns on the ship would be able to open fire; the 
attack to be made about two o’clock A.M. instead of the hour immediately 
preceding dawn, as is usual with the Indians; and the inadequate gar. 
rison, being taken by surprise, would, they argued, offer only a feebk 
resistance to the overwhelming number of determined Indians launched 
suddenly upon them, and an easy victory be gained with little loss ti 
themselves, 

Having satisfactorily completed the programme for offensive opera. 
tions, the two chiefs were on the eve of embarking in a canoe waiting 
for them on the beach, when Yark-eke-e-man, who had some time 
previously been accused by the Indians of being too friendly with their 
enemies, and who was not yet wholly free from the ban of suspicion, 
now became painfully conscious of his inability to give timely warning 
of the intended movement, and instantly conceived a way of defeating 
their well-digested plans, while at the same time he would be enabled 


to notify those interested in the measures inaugurated for their destruc 


tion; and while apparently assenting to every proposition decided in 
the affirmative, he boldly opposed the method of execution, and coun- 
seled the chiefs not to attempt to leave in the manner suggested, for 
the men guarding the shore would certainly discover and shoot them, 
“and your death or capture at this juncture,” said he, “ will defeat the 
objects we have in view; but rest quiet until morning, and as soon as the 
crew return to the vessel, you can walk out over the bar, mistaken for 
Lake Indians ; besides, the ‘ Bostons’ are anticipating a night attack, 
and prepared to resist any assault you may make; and if you should 
succeed, which is doubtful, it will be at, the cost of a fearful loss of 
life; but wait,” he added, “until ten o’clock, when the ‘ Decatur’s’ men 
will have breakfasted and gone to sleep; then be prepared to attack 
with your whole force, leaving the avenues of retreat to-the care of the 
Indians in town, and when ready, overwhelm the place with every 
warrior in your army, and before the guns of the ship can interfere 
every inhabitant will be dead, their dwellings given to the flame, and 
your people back in safety to the woods. 

“ Now mass your forces in ambush near the brow of the first range 
of hills, leaving a few exposed in front, and as the ‘ Decatur’s’ men 
land, mistaking them for the main body, they will charge and drive 
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the flying Indians up the hill, and on their reaching your line give 
them the contents of your guns, and Jet clubbed muskets and. knives 
do the rest; not a soul can escape, and with canoes the ship will be 
easily overpowered, and she, together with her ammunition and pro- 
visions, will be yours.” 

This scheme proved too grand in the prospects advanced, and by 
far too brilliant in its anticipated results, not to find a ready response 
in every Indian’s heart, and without modification the council unani- 
mously voted to substitute it for the original one planned a short time 
before. 

At seven o’clock, as the divisions were moving on board, two In- 
dians were seen passing out over the sand-bar towards Tom Pepper’s 
house, situated on the edge of the woods, near the junction of the bar 
with the beach. 

Eleven hours before those Indians had stood face to face with me 
on the Sawdust, and now, as I stood watching them disappear from 
my view in the guise of Lake Indians searching for food, little did I 
imagine that with a favoring fortune they held the destinies of Wash- 
ington in their hands, 

Soon after the departure of the envoy chiefs, “Jim,” eluding the 
vigilance of Curley, succeeded in gaining the back-room of Dr. Wil- 
liamson’s house, and scarcely had time to signify his desire for an 
immediate interview, before Curley stalked in from the street and in- 
solently demanded to know what had become of “Jim,” when, placing 
his hand on the intruder, the doctor violently thrust him through the 
door and turned the key; and a few moments placed that gentleman 
in possession of the occurrences in the Indian camp, and no sooner had 
its vital import been grasped than he dispatched messengers to Mr. 
Yesler, urging him, without a moment’s delay, to notify Captain 
Gansevoort of the presence of the Indiaus and the imminence of an im- 
mediate attack, with which demand that gentleman quickly complied. 

Meanwhile, the “ Decatur’s” people had gotten themselves ready to 
partake of their morning meal, and were on the eve of satisfying their 
appetites, rendered keen by a night’s vigils, when the long-roll sum- 
moned them to the deck, and ten minutes later found them, break fast- 
less, under arms at the stations vacated by them a short time before. 

The third division was the last in order to leave the ship, and the 
captain accompanied it to the shore, where the non-combatants of the 
friendly tribes were hurrying their chattels into canoes and pushing out 
into the bay. 

Ki-cu-mu-low (Nancy), Curley’s sister, and mother of Yark-eke-e- 
man, short, stout, and incapable of running, apparently crazed with 
fright, came waddling past us, and to my query of “ What’s the matter ?” 
Nancy, pointing one hand towards the forests, while using the other to 
accelerate her speech, she shrieked back, “ Hi-u Kliktat copa Tom Pep- 
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per’s house! hi-hi-hiu Kliktat !”* and, before completing the sentence 
plunged headforemost into a canoe, and when last seen was vigorously 
paddling towards the inlet. 

“They are undoubtedly here at last,” I remarked to the captain 
“but probably will not show themselves till night.” 

“No,” he replied ; “ but get your men under cover and to sleep, j 
they can be rested and ready when the Indians appear, and I will hay 
their meals sent to them on shore ; first, however, I will go to the south 
end and have the howitzer lodge a shell in Tom Pepper’s house to se 
if they are there.” 

Placing the command in Mr. Yesler’s loft, with instructions to keep 
their rifles by their sides ready to jump to their stations in the event of 
trouble, and while awaiting the result of the howitzer’s fire, some fifteen 
or twenty worthies of the delinquent volunteers, who deserted their 
posts on the 22d, assembled around the building determined to keep the 
men from sleeping, and, unmindful of polite requests to go away and 
leave them undisturbed, they finally resolved at all hazards to ente 
regardless of consequences to the sentry, and while dashing towards the 
entrance with loud threats of injury to the latter, I ordered him to us 
his rifle on the first man who should attempt to pass or molest him, 
when they came to a halt, and, retreating to a distance of twenty pace 
or more, poured upon me a torrent of the vilest abuse their tongue 
could frame, accompanied with such oaths and curses as would have 
shamed the Dutch in Flanders, and when at the height of their abom- 
inable execrations the howitzer rang loud and clear, coincident with the 
heavy boom of a gun on the ship throwing a shell over our heads, 
instantly followed by a fearful crash of musketry from the entire rear 
of the town, while a tempest of bullets swept through the village in 
unison with the deafening yells of more than a thousand savages; and 
as we sprang forward to our places in the line I was conscious of a 

sudden cessation of their vituperations and of a rushing sound of flee- 
ing bodies thickly veiled in clouds of dust, swiftly vanishing towards 
the block-house on the mound, or, perhaps, more aptly described after- 
wards by Dr. Williamson, who witnessed the transaction: ‘ Those men 
ran, sir, as men never ran before; they ran so that the very bones in 
their legs bent under them, and you couldn’t see them for the dust they 
raised behind them.” However that may be, they safely reached the 
block-house, where Sergeant Carbine several times charged them out of 
one door to return as often by the other, till, wearying of the trouble, 
he left them to cower behind the wooden bulwarks protected from the 
bullets of the foe. 
The third division, while dashing forward to the rendezvous, 
caught sight of the Indians massed in the Lake trail, and, contrary to 


5 An immense number of Kliktats near Tom Pepper's house. 
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orders, charged and drove them to the ridge of the hill before they 
could be arrested and turned back, and the ambushed Indians, too much 
astonished at the unexpected retreat to improve the critical moment, 
suffered their enemies to regain their stations unmolested, when the latter, 
finding a few sapling-stumps for rifle-rests, soon cooled down to their 
work, while their disappointed foes vainly endeavored to regain the 
ground they had lost. 

The costumes of the officers and men being similar, the puzzled 
Indians were unable to distinguish one from the other, but the initial 
movement revealing to them the officer in charge of that command 
rendered his position an unenviable one during the next five hours of 
the fight. 

Early in the action, Klakum, secreted in easy range behind a tree, 
observing Mr. Peixotto standing on the block-house steps, with young 
Holgate two or three steps above and immediately behind, carefully 
leveled his rifle at the former and fired ; the ball missing its mark pene- 
trated the brain of the latter, and the poor boy fell backward dead upon 
the floor. 

Within an hour after this sad event, Hans Carl, the invalided sailor 
of the “ Decatur,” quietly breathed his last, and his nurse, a colored 
boy belonging to the ship, came to the front, and upon his reporting the 
circumstances, I inquired why he had left the body uncared for, to 
which he replied, “I can’t see no good watching dead man when In- 
juns is round ; he ought to look out for his own self when fightin’s goin’ 
on, and ’stead watchin’ dead body I want to do some of it myself, sah !” 
The excuse was deemed sufficient, and his conduct under the circum- 
stances warranted. A rifle was placed in his hands, a position in the 
line given him, and a braver man never endured an Indian fire in © 
battle, 

Leaving the third division and marines to hold the Indians in 
check at the head of the swamp, we turn to the south end of the penin- 
sula, where, the contestants being separated by the slough, the battle 
assumed the nature of a long-range duel, where large numbers were 
engaged and neither party could approach the other without incurring 
certain destruction, and any attempt at crossing by the sand-bar would 
have resulted in instant death to any one foolhardy enough to undertake 
it. The Indians possessed the advantage of position, overwhelming 
numbers, and in being screened by trees, logs, and bushes, while the 
whites in the field south of the neck, including citizens who came for- 
ward to assist in protecting their families and property, did not number 
over one hundred men under arms, and, except the protection afforded 
by a few scattering stumps, the entire party was openly exposed to the 
storm of bullets constantly sweeping over the slope and ridge. 

The roaring of an occasional gun from the ship belching forth its 
shrieking shell and its explosion in the woods, the sharp report of the 
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howitzer, the incessant rattle of small-arms, and an uninterruptel 
whistling of bullets, mingled with the furious yells of the Indiang 
transpiring beneath an overcast and lowering sky, pictured a scene long 
to be remembered by those who were upon the ground to witness it 
A young man, having benefited by the protection afforded by a stum 
for an hour or more, lost his life by the severance of the spinal colum 
with an Indian bullet while in the act of running to the rear for th 
purpose of procuring water to quench his thirst. 

Loud above the din of battle could be heard the shrill screaming @ 
the Indian women urging the delinquent warriors to the front, nor wer 
they sparing of their expressions of contempt to the laggards in the fight; 
and when not caring for the wounded or secreting the dead beyond al 
chance of discovery, any signs of wavering in the ranks brought then 
like furies to their midst, and woe to the lordly Indian who failed iy 
following their frenzied lead. 

Fortunately, as the assembled tribes were ignorant of the languag 
spoken by either of the others, all orders issued by the chiefs and com: 
munications between the different people were necessarily uttered in 
Chinook, a jargon common to them all, which frequently informed w 
of their movement in advance, and revealed many incidents of the battk 
they were anxious to conceal, and when a certain fifteen-second shel 
created havoc in their midst, knowledge of the event came to us throug} 
this channel. 

It appeared that when the flight of the missile was nearly speni 
its further progress was stopped by their blankets, and while circling 
around it in adance with joined hands the shell exploded, dealing death 
to ten of their number and wounding several more. 

Retyrning to the neck, where the firing had assumed a terrific form 
on the part of a thousand disappointed Indians assembled on the hill 
sides and in the valley near the swamp, and made desperate by the 
blunder committed early in the action, the Indians now seemed ben 
upon remedying their error by raining bullets upon the little band ¢ 
men holding them at bay. 

The initial movement of the division betrayed my identity to Kle 
kum, the Lake chief, and for five tedious hours that savage, safely 
ensconced behind a barrier of trees, rocks, and bushes, diligently de 
voted his energies to my removal from the scene; the sharp crack 0 
his Western rifle, a frequent jet of blue smoke, and the fierce “ pinge’ 
a moment after plainly described the ardor of his work, and after hal 
a dozen replying shots aimed at a column of vanishing smoke, he was 
left to indulge freely in the amusement he had on hand. 

The firing continued until 11.45 A.M., when it suddenly ceased in 
our immediate front, and the deep guttural voice of Coquilton was 
heard in the centre issuing undistinguishable orders to his responsive 
lieutenants on the right and left. 
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A glance at the situation gave warning of his intention to strike a 
blow for the annihilation of my division, and, by turning the flank of 
the others, place his forces in their rear, when fifteen minutes would 
decide the battle in his favor and give the town up to his destroying 
hand; and also notified me to be ready for the decisive moment when- 
ever it should come. Quickly arranging my command to meet the 
tremendous odds to be launched against it, I had only time to impress 
their minds with the certainty of our scalps ornamenting an Indian 
wigwam in the event of any weakness on our part in the assaults to be 
made, and to receive their welcome and characteristic responses of 
“Never fear for us, sir; we will stand by you or die in our tracks,” 
when the ship’s bell announced the hour of noon, and down came the 
Indians, like so many demons, tearing through the bushes and filling 
the air with frightful yells, till they reached the edge of the chap- 
arral, not twenty feet away, where they delivered a terrific volley, and, 
arrested by the firmness of fourteen men, undismayed by their noise 
and numbers, suddenly turned and sought shelter behind the trees 
and logs. 

At this moment the fate of Seattle hung by a thread. With two 
bounds, or three at the most, the third division would have gone down 
like grass before a mower’s scythe, and in a few moments the battle 
have been won, the people given up to indiscriminate slaughter, and the 
village in flames ; but failing to make these bounds, the town remained 
in our possession and the Indian cause was forever lost. 

The Indians, ignoring their fatal error, now appeared bent on over- 
whelming us with bullets, and from their front and enfilading fire no 
avenue of escape seemed open, yet throughout those wearying hours of 
exposure to that ceaseless flow of deadly missiles not one of that little 
band was harmed. Dr. Taylor, Mr. Smithers, and Tom Russel, to- 
gether with four young men, volunteers from Meig’s mill across the 
sound, now appeared upon the ground, adding seven excellent marks- 
men to the squad, which continued to hold their own until two o’clock, 
when the howitzer came to their assistance, and her crew increased the 
force on the Sawdust to thirty-one, with the important addition of a 
field-gun throwing a 12-pound projectile, and when the latter was in 
position, I directed Morris to land a two-second shrapnel in Klakum’s 
ambuseade. That savage observing my conference with the officer, 
and suspecting the object of the interview, withdrew behind the tree, 
and, as he supposed, beyond the reach of any missile approaching his 
direction ; but when, an instant after, a well-directed shrapnel, exploding 
at the proper time and place, cut away a heavy lock of hair just above 
his ear, he was unable to comprehend the philosophy of a gun “ shoot- 
ing around a corner,” and his well-secured retreat became vacant for 
the occupancy of any Indian whose ambition might lead in that direc- 
tion; whether it was taken possession of I am unable to say, but I am 
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certain of experiencing no more trouble from that quarter during the 
remainder of the day. 

Soon after two o’clock, startled by unearthly yells behind me, and 
fearing the enemy had gotten in the rear, I quickly turned in tha 
direction, when my eyes encountered a ludicrous exhibition of Indiay 
bravado beyond description. Curley, who at his best was by no means 
a handsome Indian, now arrayed in his war dress and smeared with 
paint, appeared perfectly hideous, and was yelling and frantically 
dancing sideways, to and fro across the Sawdust ; grasping in one hand 
a long slender musket and a bow of unusual length in the other, and 
with both arms extended, he appeared to be pretty much all arms and legs, 
resembling a huge spider-crab more than a human being, and altogether 
presented a splendid specimen of one of Milton’s demons let loose from 
the infernal regions. Madly vibrating from one side of the Sawdust to 
the other some half a dozen times, he finally sprang several feet in the 
air, and, giving a frightful whoop, disappeared behind Mr. Yesler’s 
house, highly satisfied with his display of prodigious valor. 

Three o’clock came, and also exhaustion for the men, induced by 
more than twenty-three hours’ abstinence from both food and rest, and 
wearying of drawing the Indians from their cover, another method was 
deemed expedient for bringing matters to a close. 

The non-combatants having been disposed of early in the day,— 

fifty-two women and children finding refuge on the “‘ Decatur,” and the 
remainder on board the bark “ Brontes,” waiting for a cargo in the 
stream, and the adult males being safely housed in the block-house, 
guarded by the marines, at 3.30 P.M., escorted by Indian bullets, the 
divisions repaired on board ship, and, manning the battery, the enemy 
were soon driven beyond the reach of our great guns and kept at bay 
until after nightfall, when, under cover of the darkness, many efforts 
were made to set fire to and rob the buildings, but a well-directed shell 
sent them hurrying away to rejoin their companions in the woods. 

At ten P.M. the last gun was fired and the battle of Seattle was among 
the things of the past ; her enemies had been defeated and turned back 
into the wilderness from whence they came, never again to rally for the 
destruction of the people of Washington. 

The number of Indians assembled before Seattle is not known ; the 
natives themselves being ignorant of or declining to give any reliable 
information on the subject, the matter naturally becomes one of con- 
jecture. But if we consider the preparations made, the number of 
tribes represented, their confidence in being able to conquer Seattle and 
Steilacoom with a divided army, and by comparing the amount of noise 
made by their simultaneous shouts with the well-remembered cheers of 
a line-of-battle ship’s crew of a thousand or eleven hundred men, in 
addition to the length of time they occupied, a pretty fair estimate may 
be made, and they could not have fallen far short of two thousand 
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souls; also, of the number of killed and wounded we have no means 
of knowing, the most that the Indians would admit being twenty- 
eight of the former and eighty of the latter. 

That our loss should have been only two killed and none wounded 
appears incredible, and when we remember that one hundred and sixty 
men were for seven hours exposed to an almost uninterrupted storm 
of bullets, filling the air like swarms of bees, perforating their garments 
and tearing up the ground around them in every direction, the result 
appears little less than miraculous. However, the confident savage had 
been arrested in his course of blood,—fairly beaten, demoralized, and 
seattered,—while the moral effect was as great as if half the whites 
engaged had been slaughtered. 

The morning of the 27th revealed the fact of the Indians having 
disappeared, taking with them most of the cattle found browsing near 
the town, the sole results of an expedition requiring months to perfect, 
and looking to the utter annihilation of the white settlers in that section 
of the country. 

News of the attack appears to have been rapidly carried to all part 
of the sound and inlet. Even at Bellingham Bay, one hundred miles 
distant, it was known as early as four P.M.,—seven and a half hours after 
its commencement ; and at noon the “ Active” came steaming into the 
bay, when the governor, with the proof before him, was at last com- 
pelled to acknowledge the presence of hostile Indians in the Territory. 
Their sudden disappearance from before Seattle, in the opinion of Cap- 
tain Keyes, boded no good for the people of Steilacoom, and at his 
earnest solicitation the “ Active” was dispatched to land him at his 
post and the governor at Olympia. 

I now learned from Yark-eke-e-man that the hostile chiefs, confi- 
dent of an easy victory at Seattle and also at Steilacoom, where well- 
stored depots of provisions were to be found, gave little thought to their 
commissary department, and being provided with a deficient quantity 
of food for prosecuting a protracted campaign, their unexpected repulse 
at the former place left them without resources for supplying their im- 
mediate wants. Therefore it became necessary to form into small bands, 
and scour the country to secure the means for continuing the war. From 
three to four weeks was deemed sufficient for the accomplishment of this 
object, and, considering that time ample for perfecting his plans, Co- 
quilton, on the 28th, sent word by a Lake Indian “that within one 
moon he would return with twenty thousand warriors, and, attacking 
by land and water, destroy the place in spite of all the war-ship could 
do to prevent.” 

The total absence of any movement in the atmosphere rendered the 
nights, as a rule, absolutely quiet, and with a falling sky and an absent 
moon they became intensely dark, and of this nature was that of Jan- 
uary 28, when, at seven o’clock P.M., for some reason unexplained, the 
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third division was substituted for those stationed at the south end, 
the latter being assigned to the defenses on the Sawdust and Block-how 
Hill,—and while groping in the impenetrable gloom to post the senting 
on that unfamiliar ground, a huge hen-house was unexpectedly encoun. 
tered, which, being uninhabited, was at once appropriated to shelter thy 
men not required for immediate service. 

The occasional barking of a dog alone disturbed the stillness of the 
night, which was passing quietly away, when, at two o’clock in tly 
morning, the most unearthly yells that ever greeted mortal ears, accom. 
panied by oaths in the highest order of blasphemy, arose from the hep. 
coop, which instantly brought me upon the scene, feeling sure the say. 
ages had succeeded in eluding the sentinels, and were at their deadly 
work of slaughtering my men, when, pushing open the door, the spec. 
tacle presented beggars all attempts at description. A whirligig 
arms, legs, heads, and bodies met my view. Ten out of the twely 
occupants were “roaring drunk,” and mingled in a promiscuous max 
of revolving humanity, fighting, biting, kicking, shrieking, and cursing, 
rendering futile all unaided effurts on my part to entangle this huma 
ball of raving maniacs ; but, assisted by the nearest sentry and the tw 
sober men, in an hour’s time they became reduced to a state of som 
nolency, and were quietly sleeping off the effects of their imprompti 
debauch, leaving me free to investigate the cause. I soon ascertained 
that the proprietor of the establishment, a Mr. Plummer, the senior 
partner of a firm owning a country variety store, in which “ riff 
whisky” formed the principal article of trade, finding a dozen willing 
customers at hand, conceived the idea of turning an honest penny by 
furnishing them with an unlimited number of “two-bit” drinks, re 
sulting as above; and my impression is that if any man on earth eve 
received a blessing Mr. Plummer did on that occasion, and one, I trust, 
that remained forever green in the chambers of his memory. 

The lessons of the past taught the people to heed the warnings 
the high chief, and a council held to consider the situation decided 
to immediately fortify, and for this object Mr. Yesler volunteered a 
entire cargo of house lumber, ready sawed for shipment; and, on the 
1st day of February, the four divisions of the “ Decatur” assemble 
and commenced to erect barricades, consisting of two fences five feet 
high, placed eighteen inches apart, and filled in with earth and saw- 
dust, well tamped, until bullet-proof. This breastwork, commencing 
at the shore beyond Plummer’s house, extended to the north block- 
house, and thence over the bluff to the water’s edge, the distance barti- 
caded being about twelve hundred yards, and inclosing a large portion 
of the town. 

A second block-house was also erected about two hundred feet east- 
erly from the hotel, on the summit of the ridge near the swamp. An 
old ship’s cannon, battered, rusted, and half hidden in the ground, was 
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unearthed, and mounted on a carriage built for the purpose, which, with 
a 6-pounder field-piece borrowed from the “ Active,” constituted the 
battery of this wooden fort. ; 

The defenses being up, and the greater portion of the land at 
South Seattle in the condition that nature had left it, after the trees 
and undergrowth had been removed, to operate the howitzer and crew 
it became necessary to uproot stumps, haul and pile logs, level the 
cradle-knolls, and make roads connecting the inhabited portion of the 
town with the south water-front, where an esplanade was constructed 
to enable the gun to sweep the shores of that end of the peninsula. 

Both officers and men entered upon the work with a spirit worthy 
of the occasion, and the stumps too large to be extracted with levers 
were burned, the fires being kept alive night and day till reduced 
below the surface, when axe and shovel completed the rest, and in 
a few days South Seattle assumed the appearance of a well Jaid-out 
town. 

We now come to one of the many amusing episodes of our life in 
camp, which served to relieve our hours of anxiety and unremitting 
watch, and to drive away the blues, if any were disposed to have them. 
On an elevation near the southwest point of the peninsula was situ- 
ated a large boarding-house, kept by a stout, coarse Irishwoman, who, 
for some reason, was called Madame Damnable, perhaps in consequence 
of ler masculine build and the vile language constantly flowing from 
her lips, or it may have been from her resemblance to her prototype of 
that appellation, a famous Frenchwoman, formerly residing in Callao. 
However that may be, it was sufficient for us to know that she hated 
the entire crew of the “ Decatur” with a hatred beyond conception, and 
that she was a terrible woman and a terror to our people, who found 
her tongue more to be dreaded than the entire Indian army recently 
encamped in our front. 

In building roads it became necessary to make one leading directly 
by the inclosure of this “ female dragon’s” house, and to obtain proper 
reliefs the divisions worked in turns, each party sedulously avoiding this 
particular one, requiring only two or three hours at most for its con- 
struction, but which consumed a whole week’s time in its execution, if 
I remember rightly. 

Every imaginable device was adopted to complete this road, but the 
moment our men appeared upon the scene, with three dogs at her heels 
and an apron filled with rocks, that termagant would come tearing from 
the house, and the way stones, oaths, and curses flew was something 
fearful to contemplate, and charging like a fury, with the dogs wild to 
flesh their teeth in the detested invaders, the division invariably gave 
way before the storm, fleeing, officers and all, as if old Satan himself 
was after them. 

The first and second divisions preceded the third, and both Drake 
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and Hughes had returned discomfited and chagrined, when my tim 
eame to face the inevitable. Plucking up all the courage we could 
muster and with trembling knees, we essayed the task set before ug 
For once the house appeared deserted, not a sound issued from behind 
its silent walls, not even a dog could be seen or heard, and thus encour. 
aged we sprang to our work with all the energy of desperate men, 
The road rapidly progressed, the house was reached, and nearly passed, 
while our spirits rose with the joyful thought that the old dragon was 
either absent or, overcome with constant vigils, had at last succumbed 
tc exhausted nature, and when on the eve of relieving our suppressed 
feelings in congratulatory shouts, the door flew open, and this demo 
~ in petticoats, who had bided her time, shot out upon us like a bolt from 
a catapult, and, to our astounded senses, the very air seemed filled with 
sticks, stones, curses, and dogs, and the division, a moment before 9 
firm and hopeful, now blanched with fear, first wavered, and then broke 
and incontinently fled in every direction to escape the fury of this whirl. 
wind of passion. It is, perhaps, needless to remark that I did not vol- 
unteer to again undertake the completion of that road, which Captain 
Gansevoort decided must be finished, cost what it would. The captain 
himself, on more than one occasion, had felt the full weight of her vitu- 
perative tongue, and being adverse to another encounter, satisfied his 
own conscience by ordering his subordinates to “do their duty,” which 
was all very well so far as he was concerned, but the question for us to 
solve was “ how to do it.” . Frequent consultations were held, and one 
suggested that it might be undertaken at night, but the nights wer 
quiet, the dogs alert, and the madame apparently never slept. Another 
proposed sending the entire ship’s company, but what was a ship’s com- 
pany against that one woman! A third, that a diversion should he 
made in front by half the crew while the other half attacked the road. 
This proposition also fell to the ground, and we gave up in despair, 
Nevertheless, unavailing efforts were daily made to complete this work, 
till we were fairly driven to our wits’ end, when one day—February 12— 
the fourth divison, under Dallas, nerveless and disheartened, marched 
upon the ground, and had scarcely struck a blow with a pick when, like 
a flash, out darted this virago, heavily armed with her usual weapons, 
and peremptorily ordered them off the lot. Dallas, supported by Sam 
Silk, the quartermaster, a veritable old-time salt, humbly ventured a 
parley, and while representing the necessity of the road, its important 
bearing upon the proper protection of the town, and the security of her 
own individual property, and at the same time disclaiming any inten- 
tion of molesting or annoying her in any manner, his speech was sud- 
denly cut short by a billet of wood aimed at his head, and a torrent of 
abuse and threats showered without restraint, when Silk, who during 
the interview had closely eyed her, now broke in with, “ What do you 
mean, you d—d old harridan, raising h—] this way? I know you, 
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you old curmudgeon. Many’s the time I’ve seen you howling thunder 
around Fell’s Point, Baltimore. ~You’re a d—d pretty one, ain’t you ?” 
The effect was magical. With one glance of concentrated hatred at 
Silk, she turned, and flew like the wind, scattering sticks and rocks on 
all sides, and, with her yelping dogs, disappeared within the house, 
never again to be seen by one of the “‘ Decatur’s” crew. The road was 
finished, and to Sam Silk belongs all the honor and credit. 

On the morning of February 15, the barricades and block-house 
having been completed, the finishing touches given to the roads, and 
the town placed in condition to welcome the enemy whenever it might 
suit his pleasure to appear, and after detailing Lieutenant Drake, with 
ten men and six marines, to guard the northern end of the town, and 
myself, with the same number, together with Lieutenant Johnson and 
ten men from the “ Active,” to protect south Seattle, the remaining 
officers and their commands returned to the ship, with the exception of 
Dr. Taylor, directed to act as surgeon for both detachments. 

With our reduced numbers, time did not drag with us. Incessant 
watching for an enemy daily threatening to “let slip the dogs of war,” 
clearing away the trees and undergrowth from the eastern slope bor- 
dering on the swamp to destroy the Indian lodgments in that quarter, 
opposing certain dealers bent upon selling liquor to our men and in 
trading with the savages, and, finally, in endeavoring to persuade the 
vicious element overrunning the place to organize for their own pro- 
tection, rendered our lives otherwise than monotonous. 

The winter of 1855-56 was, I believe, an exceptional one, the 
temperature, as a rule, being exceeding mild, while the fall of rain was 
unusually large. 

On the evening of December 24 the wind, usually prevailing from 
southeast and southwest, backed round to the northeastern quarter, and 
before morning fully six inches of snow covered the ground. During 
the night the thermometer indicated 7° above zero, and ice five inches 
in thickness formed around the bay shore. Between December 25 and 
January 6 the mercury alternated from 10° at night to 28° during the 
day, when the wind hauled round to southeast, bringing a warm rain, 
and in two days both snow and ice had disappeared for the winter. 

On the evening of January 8 the divisions were remanded to shore 
duty, and from that date forward, although under arms and exposed 
to the weather all night (and many individuals clandestinely secured 
short naps, lying on the ground, and in a pouring rain), very little 
inconvenience was experienced during the entire season; only two of 
the whole ship’s company suffered from colds, caught by having their 
garments frozen on them while sleeping in a ditch. 

_ Elsewhere has been mentioned the necessity of the officers being 
arrayed in a manner to render them indistinguishable from the men; 
therefore, for safety and convenience, many of our costumes consisted 
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of warm under-clothing, heavy marine trousers, high cowhide booty 
a slouched hat, five blue flannels, and an Indian blanket: clad jy 
this manner we considered ourselves admirably prepared to encounte 
both rain and Indians. 

Usually after a heavy rain-fall, lasting from one to three days o 
longer, there would be a cessation of a few hours’ duration, when efforts 
would be made to procure dry clothing, which was generally effected by 
removing four of the five flannels worn to give them the benefit of the 
air while hung upon a convenient stump, and by the time the moisture 
had become expelled from them the garments retained upon our per. 
sons would also have become thoroughly dried, rendering further 
action in that direction unnecessary ; and when evening came or the 
rain reappeared, by resuming the flannels and placing the blanket 
folded lengthwise around the neck, crossed in front, and secured in 
place with the cartridge-belt, and with rifle in hand, we were all 
ready for guard duty, rain, or Indians, and, with a log for a pillow, for 
a quiet sleep on the ground, provided the imagination of those on 
guard did not discover too many enemies creeping up the slope. 

An hour or more before daylight on the morning of February 4 
a continuous dull thumping sound, similar to that made by a heavy 
trip-hammer at a distance, was heard out on the inlet, greatly puzzling 
us as to the cause, but at dawn the mystery was cleared away by the 
unexpected appearance of the U. S. steamer “ Massachusetts” looming 
through the haze as she steamed towards the anchorage. 

Commander Samuel Swartwout, commanding the “ Massachusetts,” 
being the senior officer present, assumed charge of all naval matters in 


the Territorial waters, and after a short stay in port, departed to examine 


personally the various establishments on the sound. 

During the evening of this day Clerk Charles Francis suddenly 
died from the effects of a disease contracted previous to joining the 
“ Decatur.” The arrival of the “ Massachusetts” rendered a further 
detention of the “ Active” unnecessary, and preparatory to her depart- 
ure, Lieutenant Johnson with his command was withdrawn from the 
barricades on the 27th, and on March 13 that vessel, with Major-Gen- 
eral Wool, U.S.A., on board, left Puget Sound for San Francisco to 
resume her surveying duties. Meanwhile, where our persuasive elo- 
quence had utterly failed to induce the floating population of the 
town to organize for the field, starvation, or the prospect of it, happily 
succeeded in creating a company numbering fifty-one members, and 
when mustered in under Captain Edward Lander, the naval forces 
stationed on shore returned to the ship, leaving Seattle to the care of 
Company A, Second Regiment Washington Territory Volunteers. 

Early in March four companies of the Fourth U. 8. Artillery and 
the Ninth Regiment of Infantry arrived at Steilacoom, where they 
immediately organized by companies for a vigorous prosecution of the 
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war; and in this connection the “ Massachusetts,” on the 20th, brought 
to Seattle Company B, Ninth Infantry, Captain F. T. Dent, en route 
for the Duwam-sh and White Rivers. 

The Indians, as we subsequently learned, notwithstanding their 
frequent threats of attacking our lines, had bess so completely broken 
and dispersed after their defeat at Seattle that they were incapable of 
again concentrating their forces, and at this time were scattered in 
comparatively small bands over the country in search of food and 
ammunition, when the army reinforcements arrived and were soon in 
hot pursuit, with a prospect of speedily terminating the war. 

On March 28 we were agreeably surprised by the appearance of 
the U. S. steamer “ John Hancock,” Lieutenant David McDougall 
commanding, increasing the naval force to three substantial fighting 
ships, and, two of the number being steamers, greatly exercising the 
Indians, who, possessing a wholesome dread of pyre-ships,® as they 
termed them, now began to realize the hopelessness of their cause. 
The “ Hancock,” but recently returned from the Behring Sea exploring 
expedition, had been hurriedly fitted at Mare Island by Commander 
David G. Farragut for the suppression of Indian hostilities, and 
proved a serviceable auxiliary to the forces operating in the Territory. 

For some time certain uuprincipled people had greatly annoyed the 
governor by “giving aid and comfort to the enemy,” in furnishing 
arms, ammunition, provisions, and whisky to the “ hostiles” ; and, to 
reach and punish the offenders, the governor, being powerless to do so 
through the civil courts, on the 1st of April by proclamation declared 
Pierce County to be under martial law. 

The usual amount of nonsensical bluster and gasconade regarding 
the oppressed citizen by the hirelings of an arbitrary military rule was 
freely indulged in by those whom it affected, together with the outraged 
law-dispensers and their “ hangers-on,” as invariably happens whenever 
it becomes necessary for the military to save an entire community from 
destruction by sacrificing a few worthless, incendiary vagabonds, who, 
in gratifying a sordid appetite to make a few dollars, would willingly 
consign to perdition every soul in thecountry. The sympathy of the 
masses is invariably wasted upon the criminal, and the vilest abuse 
bestowed upon those who, in the honest discharge of their highest duties, 
peril health, life, and all they hold most dear to preserve peace and good 
government ; and the present instance was no exception to the general 
rule, 

Disregarding the proclamation, on Monday, the 5th of May, Chief- 
Justice Lander, in the absence of Judge Chenowith, detained by sick- 
ness, after having convened the spring term at Steilacoom, adjourned 
till the 7th, and applied to Governor Stevens for permission to hold the 


6 Fire-ships. 
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court; at the same time Colonel Shaw, Washington Territory Volup. 
teers, notified the executive that the court already existed. 

In reply to these gentlemen, the governor denied Judge Lander, 
request, and directed the colonel to arrest that official in the event of 
his continuing the court. Accordingly, on Wednesday, the 7th, soon 
after the court had met pursuant to adjournment, Colonel Shaw, with 
an armed force, entered the court-room, arrested the chief justice and 
Mr. Chapman, clerk of the court, seized the records, and conveyed both 
them and the prisoners to Olympia. 

‘Having been called away from the sound to distant cruising-grounds 
before the termination of this affair, I was never able to learn the result 
of this conflict between the civil and military authorities. 

Pat Canim, on resolving to unite the fortunes of his people with 
those of the whites, stipulated with the Territorial authorities for the 
payment of eighty dollars for the head of every chief killed by his 
tribe, and twenty dollars per capita for those of lesser note, the heads 
to be delivered on board the “ Decatur,” and by that vessel forwarded 
to Olympia to be counted and recorded. During the month of Feb- 
ruary several invoices of these ghastly trophies were received and sent 
to their destination, which completed our part of the transaction, and the 
matter had partially passed from our minds when, on the morning of 
April 3, a fleet of twenty-five canoes appeared from the direction of 
Alke Point steering for our anchorage, and as the occupants were decked 
in gala costume, with clean faces, we were at a loss to account for the 
unusual display until Pat Canim came over the gangway, arrayed in 
citizen’s garb, including Congress gaiters, white kid gloves, and a white 
shirt, with standing collar reaching half-way up his ears, and the whole 
finished off with a flaming red necktie. To our interrogations regarding 
this wonderful transformation from a dirty savage to a pattern citizen, 
with much complacency he informed us of his having visited Olympia 
with one hundred and seventy-five of his own people and seventy-five 
allies of the Skequam-sh tribe for the purpose of receiving payment 
for the enemies killed, and they were now returning to their own coun- 
try contented and happy with the result of this visit to their white 
brothers. 

On the 6th of April we received on board and confined in irons an 
Indian named Qui-as-kut, reported by his brethren to be the one who 
threw Mrs. Brennan and infant into the well during the White River 
massacre in October, and a few days later the “John Hancock” con- 
veyed him to Olympia, where soon afterwards he was shot and killed 
in the street by a Mr. Brennan, brother-in-law to the above lady ; and 
on a subsequent date, Mowitch, another Indian, said to have been en- 
gaged in the same massacre, was also killed at Olympia by the same 
man, assisted by one Lake. Mowitch was shot in the head while em- 
barking in a canoe. 
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A survey having been held on the “ Decatur,” by order of Com- 
mander Swartwout, to ascertain her probable fitness for sea, and in con- 
sideration of the serious disaster encountered the previous December, it 
was deemed expedient to test her capabilities for enduring heavy weather 
by a short cruise in the straits as far as Esquimault, Vancouver’s Island. 
Accordingly, on the morning of April 14 we weighed anchor, and with 
half a gale following, stood down through Admiralty Inlet and anchored 
at Port Townsend the same evening. After a tarry of five days we 
were once more under way, and twelve hours of hard beating against a 
strong westerly wind, with an ugly sea, found the ship at anchor in Royal 
Roads, having made only one and a half inches of water during the 
passage. 

The next day we anchored in Esquimault harbor, where, after 
exchanging civilities with Governor James Douglass, our time was em- 
ployed in ship duties, visiting points of interest, and gunning and fish- 
ing until May 5, when our anchor was once more raised, and we returned 
on the 7th to our station before Seattle, having stopped off Foul- 
weather Bluff to recover a boat stolen from Governor Douglass by 
deserters from H. B. M. ship “ Monarch,” and disposed of to Mr. Say- 
wood, of Port Ludlow ; but that individual having received information 
of our proposed visit, neither the man nor the boat could be found, and 
consequently our mission proved a fruitless one. 

A court-martial convened at Seattle on May 15, by order of the 
governor, for the trial of our old acquaintance Klakum and twenty 
other Indians, on a charge of being hostile; but as the evidence 
proved them only guilty of legitimate warfare, the entire party were 
discharged after the declaration of peace. 

The afternoon of May 29 witnessed an unfortunate affair on the 
Duwam-sh River bottom ; one of those cruel, senseless acts in cold blood 
repeated wherever the civilized races encroach upon the savage domain, 
and always productive of trouble, frequently of the indiscriminate 
slaughter of innocent people, and occasionally of war in its worst form, 
the wanton, deliberate, and unprovoked killing of unoffending Indians. 

Throughout Northwestern America the law of retaliation, by custom, 
practice, and education, during hundreds of generations, is held as 
sacred, binding, and honorable by the Indians as the redress of indi- 
vidual wrong or of injured honor by personal combat is considered im- 
perative by the Caucasian races. The customs of both races, identical 
in their origin, became gradually changed during the lapse of ages, and 
as civilization advanced the latter, by introducing scientific and fashion- 
able methods for arriving at the same result, soon learned to regard with 
contempt and also horror the savage systems retained by the former. 
The practice of the Northern natives varies in a measure from the 
usages of the Eastern tribes as generally represented, inasmuch as, 
with the former, in a case of killing a settlement may be effected by the 
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offenders paying a stipulated sum either in money, blankets, or other 
merchandise to the relatives of the deceased, or if the culprit cannot be 
found, any individual bearing the same rank and belonging tor his tribe 
or race may be sacrificed in full payment for the debt incurred, when 
the real criminal is freed from further responsibility. 

It was under this unwritten law that Colonel Eby, the first United 
States collector of customs at Port Townsend, lost his life. The circum. 
stances were as follows: During the summer of 1856 the United State 
steamer ‘ Massachusetts,” upon complaint of the people at Port Gamble, 
attempted to remove from Hood’s Canal a hundred or more Northem 
Indians, and either through a misunderstanding, vindictiveness, or 
blundering on the part of the savages, I know not which, a collision 
occurred, resulting in the death and wounding of forty-eight Indians, 
and the early departure of that vessel from the Territory deprived the 
aggrieved savages from seeking redress in the proper quarter, they 
claiming that the attack was without warrant and wicked in the 
extreme, notwithstanding they forced it themselves. 

Justice, Indian honor, and tribal pride, demanded adequate satisfac. 
tion, and in seeking a proper victim, Colonel Eby, being a goverment 
official and of a rank superior to his colleagues, more than any other, 
in their estimation, answered the necessary requirements for a full and 
honorable adjustment of all demands, and residing on Whilby Island 
rendered the accomplishment of their object an easy one. 

A year or more after the affair at Port Gamble, twelve Hieta’ In- 
dians of Scowell’s tribe, belonging to the Prince of Wales Archipelago, 
embarked in a swift war-canoe, and, paddling twelve hundred miles 
through the tortuous channels of Alaska and British Columbia, arrived 
at Whilby Island during the early hours of morning, and noiselessly 
surrounding Colonel Eby’s residence, entered and took that gentleman 
from his bed and deliberately murdered him. Then, without molesting 
an article on the premises, they quietly returned as they came, travel- 
ing two thousand four hundred miles to comply with the demands of a 
principle, and doubtless experienced as keen a relish in the action, and 
the same proud, exultant satisfaction, as their civilized, enlightened, 
Christian white brethren enjoy while running a sword to the hilt 
through their opponents or in lodging a bullet in their brains, On the 
one hand the act is cruel, bloody, savage, and on the other noble, high- 
toned, honorable, and deserving the applause of all. 

Of a kindred nature to the foregoing was an affair of honor be- 
tween the Clallum and Whilby Indians, of which, to a certain degree, 
I was cognizant. A member of the former tribe accidentally killed 
one of the latter, and his friends, on demanding a life or twenty blan- 
kets in full liquidation of the debt, were informed by King George, 
the immedate chief of the slayer, that as the act was unpremeditated 


7 Usually spelt Haida, but pronounced by the Indians themselves Hieta. 
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and unintentional, according to the code no crime or offense had been 
committed, and that chief gave the matter no further thought. Not 
so, however, with the other party, for the first Clallum they could lay 
their hands on was immediately dispatched. King George, in turn, 
claimed satisfaction, and offered to compromise for forty blankets, 
which proposition was contemptuously spurned, with an admonition to 
“make the most of it.” 

After a lapse of several months the Clallum chief, on touching at 
Lopez Island, while en route to Victoria, found a squaw also desirous 
of visiting that village, and gallantly offered her a passage in his canoe. 
During the voyage she inadvertently disclosed her connection with the 
Whilby tribe, when King George suddenly acquired an unusual appe- 
tite, which he declared must be appeased by a dinner cooked on shore, 
and, turning his canoe towards the beach of St. John’s Island, soon 
landed, and while the woman was busily engaged in preparing the 
repast he deliberately cut her throat, and went on his way rejoicing in 
being even with his enemies. 

When I last met King George he assured me that if the Whilby 
Indians were not satisfied he was prepared to sacrifice the last man of 
his tribe, if necessary, to maintain the honor of his people. 

To resume: On the afternoon mentioned, Captain William Webster 
having business requiring his immediate attention at Collins’s farm, 
five miles above Seattle, procured a canoe manned by five Snoqualmie 
Indians, and accompanied by Captain C. C. Hewett, ascended the 
Duwam-sh River till reaching the point of destination, when he 
directed the Indians to await his return and on no account to leave the 
canoe. Soon after the two gentlemen had departed, three of the crew 
strayed a short distance seeking for berries, when two men, whose 
names I forbear to mention, unobserved by the party, stealthily fol- 
lowed, and watching for an opportunity, killed the three unsuspecting 
Indians, secreted their bodies in the bushes, and quietly withdrew. 

Two days later, Lieutenant Drake, with a party of marines, sought 
for and recovered two of the bodies, partially devoured by hogs, while 
the third one could not be found. Great indignation was expressed by 
the community on learning of this atrocious act, and only a leader and 
a word were wanting for Seattle to have received her first lesson at the 
hands of Judge Lynch ; but cooler counsels fortunately prevailed, and 
so far as I have been able to ascertain no retaliatory measures resulted 
from this useless crime. 

During the months of April and May the United States forces and 
volunteer companies in the field had succeeded so well with the enemy 
that the 1st of June found a delegation of Indians crossing the moun- 
tains on their way to Olympia to sue for peace. The “ Decatur,” 
having accomplished her mission in the Territory, was now ready for 
sea, and at six o’clock A.M., June 2, she took her final departure from 
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Seattle, towed by the “John Hancock,” and accompanied by all the 
Northern Indians then in Puget Sound, with whom she appeared to 
be an especial favorite. Touching at Port Townsend for the night, an 
early hour the next morning saw the ship out in the straits towing 
towards the Pacific Ocean, ninety miles away, still escorted by our 
Indian friends, representatives from the Tongas, Hieta, Stickene, and 
Shineshean tribes, and when abreast of Victoria, waving us a last fare 
well, they paddled towards Vancouver’s Island, and soon disappeared, 
While the ship was gliding smoothly over those placid waters I turned 
to the history of their discovery, and found written the following: 

“ Juan de Fuca, whose real name was Apostolus Valerianos, was 
at one time a Greek pilot, and was iu the Spanish service forty years, 
In 1592 the Viceroy of Mexico sent him on a voyage of discovery to 
the North west coast of America. Hee followed the coast of Califor. 
nia and Oregon, etc., until hee came to the latitude of forty-seven 
degrees, and there finding that the land trended North and North East, 
with a broad Inlet of sea between 47 and 48 degrees of latitude, hee 
entered there into, sayling there in more than twenty days, and found 
that land trending still sometimes North West and North East and 
North and also East and South Eastward, and very much broader sea 
than was at said entrance, and hee passed divers islands in that sayling, 

“ And at the entrance of the sad strait there is on the North West 
coast thereof a great Headland or Island, with an exceeding high Pin- 
nacle or spired rock like a pillar thereupon. 

“ Hee went on land in divers places and saw some people on land 
clad in Beasts’ skins, and that the land is very fruitful and rich of 
Gold, Silver, Pearls, and other things like Nova Spain. And also hee 
said that hee being entered thus farre into said strait, and being come 
into the North Sea already, and finding the sea wide enough every 
where, and to be about thirtie or fortie leagues wide in the mouth of 
the strait where he entered, hee thought hee had now well discharged 
his office and done the thing hee was sent to doe, and that hee not being 
armed to resist the force of the savage people that might happen, hee 
therefore set sayle and returned homewards again towards Nova 
Spain, where he arrived at Acapulco Anno 1592.” 

By this brief history it appears that Juan de Fuca, in twenty days, 
sailed from the Pacific through the strait bearing his name, then by 
Canal de Haro, through the Gulf of Georgia and Johnson’s Strait, and 
finally reached the ocean by the Goleto Channel ; when, supposing he 
had arrived in the Atlantic through the long sought Northwest passage, 
and being satisfied with his great discovery, he retraced his steps, and 
during a period of one hundred and ninety-seven years rested under 
the imputation of having coined the story of his discovery out of ma- 
terial found in his own fertile brain, and it was as late as 1789 before 
his veracity became established in the rediscovery of the strait by Cap- 
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tain Kendrick, on the American sloop “ Washington.” Even the 
famous Captain Cook, who went in stays and headed seaward, while 
his eyes were unconsciously resting on the identical passage he was 
seeking, died in the belief “that it existed only in the imagination of” 
its reputed discoverer. 

To the present day doubts exist in the minds of some writers 
regarding De Fuca’s credibility, and much adverse criticism has been 
indulged in by later navigators concerning his reliability, consequent, 
in a great measure, upon the obscure wording of the paragraph, “ And 
at the entrance of the said strait there is on the. North West coast thereof a 
great Headland or Island, with an exceeding high Pinnacle or spired 
rock like a pillar thereupon.” 

This description apparently applies to the western entrance of the 
strait under consideration, and the locality of the “high Pinnacle or 
spired rock,” is naturally ascribed to a position on the northwest side 
of the entrance near Vancouver’s Island, where to all observers an 
object of this description never did exist. 

All doubt on this subject is at once removed by applying the para- 
graph in question to the western entrance of Johnson’s Straits, or 
rather, to the Goleto Channel at the northwest end of Vancouver’s 
Island, where it properly belongs, and then on Mount Lemon, near the 
southwest end of Galiano Island, a remarkable promontory, twelve 
hundred feet high, we find a solution of the difficulty, and that “ at the 
entrance of said strait”—calling the various bodies of water separating 
Vancouver’s from the mainland as one continuous strait—“ there is on 
the North West coast thereof a great Headland or Island with an exceeding 
high Pinnacle or spired rock like a pillar thereupon,” —which fully answers 
the description and reconciles the paragraph with the truth as we find 
it in nature. 

The evening of June 3 exhibiting signs of thick weather, we anchored 
for the night in Port St. John, Vancouver’s Island, and at seven o’clock 
on the morning of June 4, 1856, weighed anchor, and in three hours 
our noble vessel once more rode over the long gentle swell of the broad 
Pacific, and when well outside of Cape Classet and clear of Duncan’s 
Rock, the hawsers connecting our ship with the “ John Hancock” were 
cast off, and as she swept around in a graceful curve on her return to 
Puget’s Sound, an exchange of three rousing cheers expressed our fare- 
wells, and, steering to the southward, soon Satouch Island bore well to 
the northward of east, and as our eyes turned in the direction from 
whence we had come, with the exception of the writer, every officer and 
nearly every man on board the U. S. sloop-of-war “ Decatur” looked 
for the last time upon the magnificent Strait of Juan de Fuca. 


T. S. PHELPs, 
Commodore U.S.N. 
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NOTES ON ENGLAND’S NAVY. 


NavAL EsTIMATES FoR 1895-96.—The naval estimates for 1895-96 
amount to a net total of £18,701,000 ($91,012,156.70), or £1,334,900 
($6,496,557.83) more than the sum voted for 1894-95. The increag 
is due to new construction, increased progress on ships already laid 
down, increased personnel, new naval works, improvement and increas 
of the naval reserve, and increased amounts of coal and other sup- 
plies. 

The programme of new construction includes 4 protected cruisers 
of about 11,000 tons; 4:protected cruisers of about 5750 tons; ? 
cruisers of about 2100 tons; 20 first-class torpedo-boats, so-called 
“destroyers” ; 10 first-class torpedo-boats of smaller size. 

During the fiscal year 1895-96 the following vessels will be under 
construction : In government yards, 8 first-class battle-ships, 1 first- 
class cruiser, 7 second-class cruisers, 2 third-class cruisers, 4 sloops ; in 
private yards, 2 first-class battle-ships, 5 first-class cruisers, 6 second- 
class cruisers, 45 to 50 first-class torpedo-boats (“destroyers”). 

The total number of officers, seamen, boys, coast guard, and ma- 
rines for the year is placed at 88,500; an increase of 5450 over last 
year. 

VESSELS PROPOSED, AUTHORIZED, OR BUILDING. 


The following table shows the number of new vessels on which 
work will be done during the year 1895-96 : 





To be Com- sas To be Com- 
Type. menced, | Building. pleted. 


Battle-ships, first-class ia 10 
Protected cruisers, first class 2 
Protected cruisers, second class 9 
Protected cruisers, third class 

Sloops, unprotected wi 
Torpedo-boats, first class (Havock type) .. . 2 
Torpedo-boats, first class (smaller type). . . . 1 


“ ANDROMEDA,” “ DrapEM,” “ Europa,” “ NioBE”: DEscriP- 
TION.— Work on these four first-class protected cruisers will be com- 
menced during the year. The keel of the “ Andromeda” was laid in 
the government yard, Pembroke, in July, on the slip vacated by the 
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“Renown.” The other three will be built by contract in private yards. 
Externally these vessels will resemble the ‘‘ Royal Arthur” class in 
having a considerable height of freeboard, with a long forecastle. - The 
hulls will be of steel, sheathed with wood and coppered. The prin- 
cipal characteristics of the vessels are: 

Armament.—Fifteen 16-inch 8. R. F. G.; fourteen 12-pounder 
R. F. G.; several machine guns. Two submerged torpedo-tubes in 
the side and one stern tube will be fitted. 

Protection.—They will resemble the “Terrible” (see “ VESSELS 
LAUNCHED”) in the protection of the armament and arrangement for 
the transport of ammunition to the fighting stations. 

Motive-Power.—Twin-screw, triple-expansion engines of about 
20,000 I. H. P.; Belleville water-tube boilers; estimated speed with 
forced draft, 20.5 knots; continuous sea speed in smooth water with 
clean bottoms, 19 knots. Capacity of coal-bunkers, about 2000 tons, 
about 1000 tons of which are carried at the load draught and displace- 
ment given below. 

Dimensions.—Length between perpendiculars, 435 feet ; length on 
load water line, 455 feet ; beam, 69 feet; mean draught with keel, 
25.25 feet ; displacement, about 11,000 tons at this draught. 

“ ARROGANT,” “Furious,” “GLADIATOR,” “ VINDICTIVE” : 
DescRIPTION.—These so-called “ second-class” protected cruisers are 
under construction in government yards ; the “ Arrogant” and “ Furi- 
ous” at Devonport, the “ Gladiator” at Portsmouth, and the “ Vindic- 
tive’ at Chatham. The hull will be of steel, without sheathing. In 
arrangement of the upper works they will resemble the “Talbot” 
class. The principal characteristics are : 

Armament.—Four 6-inch 8. R. F. G.; six 47-inch R. F. G.; 
eight 12-pounder R. F. G.; one 12-pounder R. F. G. of 8 hundred- 
weight (boat gun); three 3-pounder R. F. G.; five Maxim machine 
guns. Two submerged torpedo-tubes will be fitted, one each side. 

Protection.—Same as “ Talbot” class. (See “ VEssELS LAUNCHED.”) 

Motive-Power.—Twin-screw, triple-expansion engines, designated 
to develop 10,000 I. H. P. with natural draft; corresponding esti- 
mated speed, 19 knots. Belleville water-tubulous boilers. 

Dimensions.—Length on water-line, 320 feet; beam, 57 feet; mean 
draught, 22 feet; displacement, 5750 tons. 

“ PeELoRus,” “ PROSERPINE”: DescripTion.—These third-class 
protected cruisers are under construction at the government yard, Sheer- 
ness. Work was begun on them in June last; they are to be ready 
for launching in March, 1896, and for commission in the following 
June. They are referred to in the estimates as improved “ Barhams.” 
The principal characteristics are : 

Armament.—Eight 4-inch R. F. G. on the upper deck; eight 3- 
pounder Hotchkiss R. F. G. ; and two torpedo-tubes. 
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Protection.—Protective deck, 2 inches thick on the slopes. 

Motive-Power.—Twin-screw, triple-expansion engines of about 
7000 I. H. P., designed to give a speed of 20 knots. Water-tul 
boilers will be fitted ; those of the “ Proserpine” to be from Thorney. 
croft ; those of the “ Pelorus,” of the Normand type. The engines fo 
the former are builing at Devonport; for the latter, by Mess 
Thomson, of Clydebank. 

Dimensions.—Length on the water-line, 300 feet; beam, 36.5 feet; 
draught forward, 12 feet; draught aft, 15 feet; displacement, 2135 
tons, 

In addition to those mentioned above, the following vessels have 
recently had their keels laid : 





Name of Ship. Type. Where Laid. Date. 


Cesar .... Battle-ship. | Portsmouth Navy-Yard. Mar. 25, 1896, 
Illustrious és Chatham Navy-Yard. Mar. 18, 1896, 
Hannibal... | Pembroke Navy- Yard. May 1, 1894. 
Victorious . | Chatham Navy-Yard. May 28, 1894 
Prince George . | Portsmouth Navy- Yard. Sept. 10, 1894 
Mars | Messrs. Laird Bros., Birkenhead.| June 2, 1894. 
Jupiter... . oe G. Thomson, Clyde-} April 26, 1894 
ank. 
Powerful . . . | Armored cruiser, | Naval Construction and Arma-| Mar. 10, 1894 
first class. | ments Co., Barrow-in-Furness. 
Terrible. . . . | Armored cruiser, | Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, Clyde-| Feb. 21, 1894, 
first class. bank. 
Venus .. . .| Protected cruiser.| Fairfield Ship-Building and En-| June 28, 1894, 
gineering Co., Govan. 
Diana .... Fairfield Ship-Building and En-| Aug. 18, 1894 
gineering Co., Govan. 
Naval Construction and Arma-| June 22, 1894. 
ments Co., Barrow. 
Naval Construction and Arma-| Aug. 29, 1894. 
ments Co., Barrow. 
London and Glasgow Ship-| Jan. 30, 1895, 
Building Co., Glasgow. 
London and Glasgow Ship-| Aug. 30, 1894 
Building Co., Glasgow. 
Algerine ... Gun-vessel. Devonport Navy- Yard. July 25, 1896. 
Phenix. ... - 43 ” July 26, 1894 














VESSELS LAUNCHED. 


* MAGNIFICENT,” “ Masestic,” “Prince GeEorGE,” “ VIc- 
ToRIous”: Launcu, DescripTion.—The following table shows the 
dates of the launching (the “ Magnificent” and “ Majestic” were built 
in dock and simply floated out) of these vessels and of the laying of 


their keels: 
Name. Keel Laid. “a ae 
Magnificent Dec. 12, 1893. Dec. 19, 1894. 872 
Majestic Feb. 5, 1894. Jan. 31, 1895. 860 
Prince George . . . . Sept. 10, 1894. Aug. 22, 1895. 346 
Victorious... .. . May 28, 1894. Oct. 19, 1895. 508 
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These first-class battle-ships are sister ships in all respects except in 
minor details of boilers and machinery. The hull is of steel, without 
sheathing (except the patches referred to under Protection). ©The 
main-deck is flush from stem to stern, but rises gradually from a free- 
board of 18.5 feet aft to 23 feet forward, when the vessel is at normal 
draught. There are two smoke-pipes of oval section, placed abreast 
and near together. The two military masts each carry two military 
tops and a search-light platform close above the upper top; above 
these platforms are light pole topmasts supporting the upper signal 
yard. From a little above the water-line the sides “ tumble home” to 
the level of the main-deck (the highest deck which extends the full 
Jength of a ship), but not to the extent which is seen on many French 
ships. The following are the principal details of armament, protec- 
tiun, ete. : 

Armament.—Four 12-inch, L/35, wire-wound guns, mounted in 
pairs in barbette towers forward and aft. ‘Twelve 6-inch S. R. F. G. 
(semi-rapid-fire guns,—i. ¢., with metallic-cased cartridge, but separate 
projectile) ; eight in armored casemates on the gun-deck, and four in 
armored casemates on the main-deck, at the corners of the central 
superstructure. Sixteen 12-pounder R. F. G.; eight in broadside on the 
main-deck in the superstructure, four each side, between the casemates 
of the upper 6-inch guns; eight on the gun-deck in recessed ports, 
four forward of and four abaft the 6-inch battery. Twelve 3-pounder 
Hotchkiss R. F. G.; three in each military top. Eight machine guns; 
one at each forward corner of the forward lower bridge; one at each 
after corner of the after lower bridge; four mounted elsewhere. There 
is an axial ammunition-hoist in the barbette towers, so that ammuni- 
tion can be brought up by hand for hand-loading in any position of 
train. This is in addition to the hoist in the fixed loading station. 
For the supply of the 6-inch guns there are two long passages above 
the engine- and fire-rooms, one on each side of the ship, extending 
fore and aft, to give access to the magazines and shell-rooms. These 
passages are below the protective deck and suspended from it. 
Separate magazines and shell-rooms are built for each class of gun at 
each end of the ship. 

Five torpedo-tubes are fitted, one above-water tube in the stern 
and four submerged tubes. 

Protection.—Partial belt of Harvey face-hardened steel armor, 14 
feet 9 inches wide (about 5.5 feet below and 9.3 feet above the water- 
line), 216 feet long, and of a uniform thickness of 9 inches. Armor 
bulkheads, 9 to 14 inches thick. Twelve casemates, 6 inches thick, 
for 6-inch guns, Middle protective deck, beginning at lower edge of 
belt and curving up to meet the flat, which is about 2 feet above 
water; thickness on slopes, 4 inches; thickness on flat, 3 inches. 


The fener’ and after protective decks (beyond the belt) are nearly 
VoL. XV. N.S.—No. 1. 
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flat, the forward one dipping down to meet the ram; thickness, 25 
inches. Conning-tower, forward, 14 inches; conning-tower, aft, 3 
inches. The barbette towers for the 12-inch guns are built up from 
the ends of the middle protective deck on which they rest ; below the 
level of the upper edge of the belt and bulkhead armor the armor of 
the towers is 7 inches thick; above this level it is 14 inches, Th 
thwartship bulkheads, where they sweep around the bases of the 
towers, give a total thickness of armor of 14 inches in one plate, the 
tower armor plate being omitted. The support to the side armor con. 
sists of 4 inches of teak backing: two thicknesses of skin plating; 
web frames back of the plating, 15 inches deep, strengthened by revery 
angles and spaced 2 feet apart. These frames extend vertically from 
the protective deck past the berth-deck to the gun-deck, being attached 
to the deck beams by large bracket plates. The openings in the pro- 
tective deck are protected by armor gratings. All of the 9-inch and 
12-inch armor is Harvey face-hardened. The triangular space between 
the protective-deck slope and the armor belt is filled with water. 
excluding material. Along the water-line, and extending a few fee 
above it, from the forward end of the armor belt nearly to the stem, 
are wood “ patches,” which consist of planking worked over the side 
plating. The object is to reduce the danger from a shot-hole at the 
water-line. 

Motive-Power.—Twin-screw, triple-expansion engines, with cylin- 
ders of 40, 59, and 88 inches diameter and 51 inches stroke. The 
estimated I. H. P. is 12,000 with forced draft and 10,000 with natural 
draft, the corresponding estimated speeds being 17.75 and 16.5 knots, 
The boilers, eight in number, arranged in pairs in four fire-rooms, are 
of the ordinary marine type, 16.1 feet in diameter, 9.25 feet long, and 
each having four furnaces. The working pressure is 150 pounds per 
square inch. The propellers are of bronze, 17 feet in diameter, witha 
pitch of 19.75 feet. The coal-supply at load draught is 900 tons ; total 
capacity, 1800 tons. 

Dimensions, Weights, etc.—Length on water-line, 390 feet ; beam, 
75 feet; draught forward, 27 feet; draught aft, 28 feet ; displacement 
at this draught, 14,900 tons. Free-board forward, 25 feet; aft, 18.5 
feet; along middle body, 17.75 feet. Weight of hull, armor, and 
backing, 10,180 tons; armor, 2980 tons; steel in hull, 4340 tons; 
wood decks, etc., 570 tons; backing, 160 tons; fittings, 850 tons; 
protective material, 1410 tons ; equipment, 600 tons ; armament, 1500 
tons; machinery, 1300 tons; coal, 900 tons. 

“Renown”: Launcu, Desoription.—This battle-ship wa 
launched at Pembroke Dock-Yard, May 8, 1895. The hull is of 
steel, sheathed with teak and coppered. Like all recent British 
battle-ships, she has two smoke-pipes of oval section placed abreast. 
There are two military masts, each carrying two tops, but no guns are 
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mounted in the upper top on the after-mast, which is arranged for a 
search-light. The principal characteristics are as follows: 

Armament.—Four 10-inch 29-ton guns, mounted for high angle 
fire by pairs in circular barbette towers forward and aft; ten 6-inch 
S, R. F. G., six in casemates on the gun-deck in broadside, and four 
on the main-deck in the corners of the superstructure, protected by 
quadrantal armored shields forming that part of the superstructure 
bulkhead ; eight 12-pounder R. F. G. in broadside on the upper deck 
between the 6-inch guns; twelve 3-pounders, of which four are on 
the gun-deck, two forward, two aft, in recessed ports; seven Maxim 
machine guns; five torpedo-tubes are fitted, one in the stern, above 
water, and four submerged, two each side; twenty-two torpedoes are to 
be carried. 

Protection.—The side armor and the thwartship armored bulkheads 
at its ends form a central armored citadel. The lower strake of belt 
armor, which rises some distance above the water-line, is 8 inches thick. 
Above this is a strake of 6-inch armor, reaching to the under side of 
the gun-deck. The armored bulkheads at the ends of these strakes 
are 10 and 6 inches thick. The middle protective deck, like that of 
the “ Magnificent” class, rises from the lower edge of the side armor 
to meet a broad, flat portion amidships. The thickness on the slopes 
is 3 inches, and on the flat 2 inches. ‘The protective deck forward and 
abaft the citadel is flat (except that it curves down to meet the ram) at 
the level of the lower edge of the side armor, and is 2 inches thick. 
The barbette towers are circular, with armor 10 inches thick, and are 
surmounted by revolving armored shields. The 6-inch guns are all 
protected by armor on their casemates. 

Motive-Power.—The machinery is practically identical with that of 
the “Magnificent” class, consisting of 3-cylinder, triple-expansion 
engines designed to develop 12,000 I. H. P. with forced draft and 
10,000 with natural draft. ‘The corresponding speeds are 18 and 17 
knots. The boilers are eight in number, of the ordinary single ended 
marine type. 

Dimensions.—Length between perpendiculars, 380 feet; beam, ex- 
treme, 72.33 feet; load draught, 26.75 feet ; displacement, 12,350 tons. 

The complement of officers and men is 674. 

“POWERFUL,” “TERRIBLE”: LAuNcH, Description.—These 
two high-speed armored cruisers have both been launched: the 
“Terrible” at the yard of Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, Clydebank, 
May 27, 1895; and the “ Powerful” at the yard of the Naval Con- 
struction and Armaments Company, Barrow, July 24. These vessels 
are officially styled, and generally referred to as protected cruisers, but 
considering the amount of armor they carry the designation used 
above is the proper one. The hull is of steel, sheathed with a single 
thickness of 4 inches of teak and coppered. The usual double bottom 
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is fitted, and the total number of water-tight compartments in the hy 
is 256. There are four smoke-pipes and two military masts, the latty 
carrying two tops each. The upper top on the mainmast is fitted for, 
search-light; the others are for rapid-fire guns. The masts are % 
inches in diameter and are tubular, with inside hoists for the ammuyi 
tion of the rapid-fire guns in the tops. There is a heavy derrick 
the mainmast for hoisting in and out boats. The largest boat carria| 
is 56 feet long. The complement of officers and men is 894. 

Armament.—The armament consists of two 9.2-inch, 22-ton gun 
twelve 6-inch 8. R. F. G., eighteen 12-pounder R. F. G., twelve 3 
pounder R. F. G., nine machine guns, and two boat guns. The 92. 
inch guns are mounted singly in circular barbette towers,—one forwani 
one aft. Eight of the 6-inch guns are mounted on the gun-deck at; 
height of 14.5 feet above the water-line; the two forward and tw 
after guns can fire parallel with the keel ; the other four are in broad: 
side, with ares of fire of about 60 degrees forward and abaft the bean; 
The remaining four 6-inch guns are on the main-deck; the forwanl 
two can fire directly ahead and the after two directly astern, like th 
forward and after guns of the same calibre on the deck below. Fow 
of the 12-pounders are on the gun-deck in recessed ports with similay 
arcs of fire. On account of the very fine lines of the hull the pom 
are of very unusual length, the forward ones being 18 and the afte 
ones 16 feet long. The are of fire is from directly ahead or astern ty 
30 degrees beyond the beam. Four more of the 12-pounders, with 
similar ares of fire, are mounted on the main-deck ; the remainder ar 
on the main-deck in broadside. Two 3-pounders or machine guns ar 
mounted in each top on the foremast and two in the lower top on th 
mainmast. 

The ammunition-rooms and magazines are all below the protectiv 
deck. There is a fore-and-aft ammunition passage on each side of th 
ship, directly under the protective deck and suspended from it. This 
passage extends through the coal-bunkers. In it are trolleys for th 
carriage of the 6-inch ammunition from the magazines to a_poitl 
directly under each gun, whence it will be hoisted through an armored 
tube to the casemate containing the gun. There are similar passage 
above the protective deck for supplying the 12-pounder and smalle 
guns. The 9.2-inch guns are supplied by ammunition-hoists it 
armored tubes extending from the barbette towers directly to th 
magazines. 

Four under-water torpedo-tubes are fitted. They are on the plat 
form deck,—two forward, two aft. 

Protection —The protective deck has a very high arch with a com 
paratively narrow flat. It extends, along the middle body, from | 
feet below to 3.5 feet above the water-line. The thickness is fou 
inches on the slopes over the boiler and engine spaces and 3 inch 
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forward and abaft. It is formed of three thicknesses of mild steel 
plates. Further side protection is afforded by the coal-bunkers, which 
extend the full length of the machinery space (252 feet). The circular 
barbette towers of the 9.2-inch guns are 6 inches in thickness ; loading- 
tube, 3 inches. Each 6-inch gun is mounted in a peistagenel-chaped 
armored casemate and projects through a. plate of 6-inch Harvey face- 
hardened armor. The conning-tower, situated on the forecastle, is cir- 
cular in plan, with an internal diameter of 9.5 feet, and is built up of 
12-inch Harvey face-hardened armor plates. The entrance is on the 
after side, behind a thick, curved armor shield. The armored com- 
munication-tube, which extends from the conning-tower to the protec- 
tive deck, is 9 inches in internal diameter and 9 inches thick. 

Motive-Power.—The engines are twin-screw, four-cylinder, triple- 
expansion. The cylinders are 45, 70, 76, and 76 inches in diameter, 
and the stroke is 4 feet. The estimated I. H. P. with natural draft is 
25,000, and the corresponding speed, with 110 revolutions, is 22 knots. 
There are forty-eight Belleville boilers, working pressure, 260 pounds ; 
pressure at engines, 210 pounds; grate area, 2200 square feet ; heating 
surface, 67,800 square feet; cooling surface in condensers, 25,000 
square feet. The total coal capacity is 3000 tons, of which about 1500 
tons may be carried at mean load draught. 

Dimensions.—Length between perpendiculars, 500 feet; length over 
all, 538 feet; beam, 71 feet; depth to upper deck, 43.3 Seti weight of 
hull and armor, 8480 oun draught (deep load), 27 feet displace- 
ment, 14,250 tons. 

“TaLpot,” “ MINERVA,” “ EcLIpsE”: LauncH, DEscrIPTION. 
—These protected cruisers have all been placed in the water: the 
“Talbot” at Devonport, April 25, 1895; the “ Minerva” at Chatham, 
September 23,.1895; and the “ Eclipse” at Portsmouth, July 19, 
1894, The hull is of steel, sheathed with wood and coppered. There 
is a raised forecastle, but no poop; and the spar-deck rail stops at the 
after bridge. Two military masts will be fitted, each carrying a fight- 
ing top. The complement of officers and men is 436. The principal 
characteristics are : 

Armament.—Five 6-inch guns, six 4.7-inch R. F. G., eight 12- 
pounder R. F. G., seven 3-pounder R. F. G., one 12-pounder R. F. 
field and boat gun, and four 0.45-inch Maxim machine guns. One 
6-inch gun is mounted on the midship line forward, one each side in 
the waist on sponsons, and two on deck aft. The 4.7-inch guns are 
mounted on the main-deck in broadside. Two 12-pounders are on 
the forecastle, one each side; two aft, one each side; four on the 
broadside between the 4.7-inch guns. There are three torpedo-tubes ; 
two submerged tubes forward, one above water aft. 

Protection.—Protective deck, 3 inches thick on the slopes, 1.5 
inches on the flat over the machinery and boilers, and tapering forward 
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and aft; conning-tower, 6 inches thick just forward of foremast; 
armored coamings on each side of engine hatches, 5 inches thick ; guy 
shields. 

Motive-Power.—Twin-screw, triple-expansion engines, designed ty 
develop 8000 I. H. P. with natural draft and 9600 I. H. P. with 
forced draft ; cylinders, 33, 49, and 74 inches in diameter by 42 inchg 
stroke; estimated speed with forced draft, 19.5 knots. There are § 
cylindrical boilers, 14 5 feet in diameter. The total coal capacity js 
1076 tons; supply at load draught, 550 tons. 

Dimensions.—Length between perpendiculars, 350 feet ; beam (ex. 
treme), 53.5 feet: draught forward, 19.5 feet; draught aft, 21.5 feet; 
displacement, 5600 tons. 

“Venus,” “Juno”: LAuNcH, REMARKS.—These vessels an 
similar in all respects to the “Talbot,” “Minerva,” and “ Eclipse? 
described above, except that they have six inches more beam. The 
“Venus” was launched at the yard of the Fairfield Ship-Buildiny 
Company, Govan (near Glasgow), September 5, 1895. The “ Juno,’ 
which is building at the yard of the Naval Construction and Arma 
ments Company, Barrow, will be launched November 16, 1895. The 
other four of the class (see table of vessels of which the keels wer 
laid in 1894-95) are the “ Diana,” “ Doris,” “ Isis,” and “ Dido.” 

“ ALGERINE,” “ PH@NIx”: LAuNcH, DEscripTion.—These ve- 
sels, which are sister ships in all respects, have been launched at 
Devonport Dock-Yard, the “Phoenix” on April 25, 1895, and the 
“ Algerine” on June 6 following. They are intended for foreign ser- 
vice, and the hull is of steel, sheathed with teak and coppered. The 
complement of officers and men is 106. 

Armament.—Six 4-inch R. F. G.; four 3-pounder R. F. G. ; thre 
0.45-inch Maxim machine guns. 

Motive-Power.—Twin-screw, triple-expansion engines of 1400 
I. H. P.; estimated speed with natural draft, 12 knots. Total coal 
capacity, 160 tons. 

Dimensions.—Length between perpendiculars, 185 feet ; beam, ex- 
treme, 32.5 feet; draught forward, 11 feet; draught aft, 11.5 feet; 
displacement, 1050 tons. 

“ ALERT,” “TorcH”: LAUNCH.—These two gun-vessels of 960 
tons (described in the Year-Book for 1895, page 27) were floated out 
of dock at Sheerness, December 28, 1894. (See “Sream Triats.”) 


STEAM TRIALS. 


“ MAGNIFICENT,” “ Masestic”: TrraLs.—These first-class battle 
ships, of which a full description is given under “‘ VEssELS LAUNCHED,’ 
have completed their trials; but the results do not appear to have 
determined anything,—not the speeds of the ships at load draught, 
nor at deep load, for the draught on trial was 2.5 feet less than at mean 
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load and 3 feet less than at deep load; not the speed at light draught, 
for the patent log was used as the only means of determining the ships’ 
velocities ; not the horse-power corresponding to the highest attainable 
speed under any possible condition of service, for the ships were run- 
ning so light thatthe number of revolutions was undoubtedly greater 
than the same engine-power would have developed driving a hull 2000 
to 3500 tons heavier (mean load and deep load differences). We can 
only guess at the speed which would have been attained under proper 
trial conditions ; a fair estimate would probably be 17 knots. 

Contracting for machinery on a basis of horse-power instead of 
speed is simply paying money for churning water. Speed is what is 
wanted, and if you are going to disregard your propeller and ask only 
for horse-power, why not disregard machinery altogether and ask for 
a certain amount of coal to be burned,— incidentally, grease the engines 
and let them go, never mind how fast or how slow? 

A change of screws often results in a reduction of I. H. P. and an 
increase of speed. The trials of the “Iris” and “ Mercury” and of 
other ships have shown this. A few years since a celebrated British 
ship-building establishment contracted with a foreign government to 
furnish a ship whose machinery would develop a specified horse-power 
and give the ship a certain speed. After fifteen or sixteen unsuccessful 
trials, the builders found they could not obtain horse-power and speed 
at the same time. So they put on screws of small pitch and easily 
exceeded the required I. H. P.; then, with screws of coarser pitch, 
the speed was likewise attained (albeit with difficulty), but the horse- 
power was reduced by 15 per cent. Ziiumphant engineering feat ! 

But to return to the trials of the new battle-ships. The results 
were as follows : 


Mean Air- Vacuum. Revolu- I. BP. 


D ht ti (Par ia ) 
raught. ressure. ions. ‘at. Log). 
Ft. in. ” In. " 


MAGNIFICENT. In 


Aug. 29, n.d. trial . . 24 11.5 1.41 26.6 95.0 10,301 16.5 
Aug. 31, f.d. trial . .24 8.5 2.11 26.3 100.8 12,157 17.6 


MAJESTIC, 
Sept. 12, n.d. trial . .24 11.7 os 26.5 100.5 10,418 16.9 


Sept. 19, f.d. trial . .24 8.0 0.9! os 106.0 12,497 17.9 


“Fora,” “ Forte,” “ Fox”: Steam Triars.—These protected 
cruisers of 4360 tons (described in the Year-Book for 1895, page 37), after 
numerous unsuccessful attempts, especially of the “ Fox,” have had 
trials which were regarded as satisfactory. 

The final “ natural-draft” (so called) trials of the “ Fox,” on Sep- 
- tember 28, 1894, gave: steam at boilers, 143 pounds; air-presure, 0.3 
inch; vacuum, 25.5 inches; revolutions, 130: I. H. P., 7034; speed 
by patent log, 19 knots. Her final forced-draft trial took place on 
October 16, 1894, and the results were: boiler-pressure, 144.8 ; air- 


1 Martin’s induced draft system; vacuum in uptake in inches of water. 
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pressure, 1.3 inches ; vacuum, 25.2 inches ; revolutions, 140.8 ; I. H. P, 
9063 ; speed by patent log, 19.9 knots. 

The final trials of the “ Flora” gave: with natural draft, 7187 
I. H. P., and 19.18 knots speed by patent log ; with forced draft, 9297 
I. H. P., and 20.1 knots speed by patent log. 

The final trials of the “Forte” gave: with natural draft, 713§ 
I. H. P., and 18.7 knots speed by patent log; with forced draft, 9380 
I. H. P., and 19.85 knots speed by patent log. 

These vessels were not down to their designed mean load draught of 
19 feet. The average mean draught on trial was about 18 feet. The 
speeds, being obtained from the patent log alone, are only approximate, 

“Dryap,” “Haucyon,” “ Harrier,” “ HAzarp,” “ Hussar”: 
TRrIALs.—The various classes of “torpedo-gunboats” built for the 
British navy have all proved failures so far as speed and machinery 
are concerned ; but. certainly no one of the classes has been worse than 
this, and that is not saying much for any of them. The failures were 
due to insufficient boiler-power, excessive lightness of the engines, 
poor hull construetion,—a little of everything, in fact. The designed 
speed was 19.25 knots, but none were able to reach this moderate speed 
(for a torpedo-vessel) even when running very light. The recorded 
speeds were determined by patent log, and are probably a little above the 
actual speeds attained. The results of the final trials are as follows: 





Forced Draft. Natural Draft. 





Speed. | I. H.P. Speed. 





Knots, 
2621 16.85 
2584 16.9 
2696 18.0 
2604 je | 
2615 17.0 


It will be observed that the speed of the “ Halcyon” with forced 
draft is considerably below that of the others. An examination of the 
bottom in dry-dock showed it to have been so roughly constructed that 
it was the reported intention of the Admiralty to sheath her as the only 
remedy; but if this was so, it has been given up. The so-called 
“ natural-draft” trials, whose results are recorded above, were made 
with an air-pressure in the fire-rooms of 6.6 to 1.2 inches. On none 
of the trials were the vessels down to their mean luad draught, but the 
“Harrier” made her trials at considerably lighter draught than the 
others. 

“ ALERT,” “Torcn”: Triats.—The trials of these gun-vessels 
of 960 tons (see Year-Book for 1895, page 27) have been completed, 
those of the “ Alert” in April, 1895, and of the “Torch” in the fol- 
lowing June. The results of these trials were as follows: 
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Air- a * Speed 
Pressure, Revolutions. I. H. P. (Pat. Log). Duration. 


Alert (n. d.) 178 1156 13 8 hours. 
“ (£ d.) 202.8 1484 13.42 4. 
Torch (n.d.).. +... 186.6 1168 18 8 & 
“ 2 in. 208.4 1457.3 18.4 4 & 


VESSELS REARMING, REFITTING, ETC, 


“ AvRoRA”: New Batrery.—The 6-inch guns of the “ Aurora” 
have been replaced by others of converted S. R. F. G. type. 

“BLAKE,” “BLENHEIM”: New Batrery.—A similar change 
has been made in the batteries of these ships.” 

“Comus”: Rerit.—This partially protected cruiser of 2380 tons 
has been. refitted, and a battery of ten 6-inch B. L. guns supplied in 
place of her old armament. Qn the steam trial following refit the 
results were: steam, 56.8 pounds ; revolutions, 89.3; I. H. P., 1922.2; 
speed, 12 knots. 

“CorDELIA”: Rerit, NEw Batrery.—This vessel is being re- 
paired and refitted. Her 6-inch (Mark IT) guns will be replaced by 
those removed from the “Aurora,” which are of a later pattern. 
During target practice, in 1891, one of her Mark II guns burst, kill- 
ing two officers and four men, and wounding twelve others. The guns 
of this mark were all subsequently condemned and directed to be with- 
drawn from service. 

“HazaARD”: MACHINERY OvT oF ORDER.—The machinery of 
this vessel is found to be so badly out of order that she has been put 
out of commission for repairs. 

“ HERMIONE”: Recent Trrats.—After the conclusion of the 
manceuvres this vessel had a series of trials. The results of the 4-hour 
trial with natural draft were: steam at boilers, 140; at engines, 134 ; 
vacuum, 25.3 ; revolutions, 126.4; I. H. P., 7207; air-pressure, 0.42 ; 
speed by patent log, 18.3 knots. The mean results of two hours with 
forced draft were: steam at boilers, 152; at engines, 147; vacuum, 
24.8; revolutions, 134.3; I. H. P., 9044; speed by patent log, 18.95 
knots. The trial was stopped on account of heating of the engines. 
Another trial was undertaken on September 28. The results were: 
steam at boilers, 155; at engines, 148; I. H. P., 9195; speed by 
patent log, 18.75 knots. The speed was regarded as unsatisfactory, and 
it is reported that a new trial will be ordered. As these speeds were 
determined by the very uncertain patent log, why such stress should be 
laid upon them is hard to understand. 

“HercLA” FITTED AS A TORPEDO WorkKSHOP.—This vessel, 
originally a merchant steamer, but recently used as a torpedo-depot 
ship, is to be fitted up as a torpedo workshop at Portsmouth. She is 
to be provided with a staff of artificers under a chief engineer, who 
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are to be responsible for keeping the electric- and torpedo-fittings of 
the fleet reserve ships in proper order. 

“TIMMORTALITE”: ReFit, New Batrery.—The 6-inch guns of 
the “ Immortalité” will be replaced by converted S. R. F. G. of the 
same calibre. She has also had a complete refit and repair of hull 
and machinery. 

“ IMPERIEUSE”: REFIT, NEw BatrEry.—This armored cruise 
of 8400 tons has been completely overhauled, and repaired and refitted 
in hull and machinery. The 6-inch guns have been replaced by con. 
verted S. R. F. G. of the same calibre; and four 6-pounders and six 
3-pounders have been added to her battery. The steam trials, after 
completion of repairs, gave the following results: air-pressure, 0.39 
inch ; steam at boilers, 83 pounds; revolutions, 81; I. H. P., 7501; 
speed by patent log about 16 knots. 

“INTREPID”: NEw Battrery.—The “Intrepid” has received 
converted 6-inch 8. R. F. G. in place of her old 6-inch guns, Allo 
the vessels of this class have now been rearmed with S. R. F. G. and 
R. F. G. . 

“ MELAMPUS”: ReFit.—The “ Melampus” is to be refitted and 
supplied with new boilers. 

“ MonarcH”: EXxTENsIVE Rerit, TrR1Ats.—This old battle-ship 
of 8320 tons has recently been thoroughly repaired and refitted and 
partially rearmed. New boilers and engines were supplied, together 
with much auxiliary machinery, new electric plant, ete. The main 
battery remains unchanged, but fourteen rapid-fire guns have been 
mounted. The old masts, spars, and rigging were removed and thre 
military masts substituted. A number of additional water-tight bulk- 
heads have been built to reduce the size of some of her compartments 

Her steam trials took place in October, 1894, with the following 
results : 





Mean | Steam- Air- Revo- 
Draught.| Pressure.|Pressure.| lutions. | 1-H. P. | Speed. 





Feet. | Pounds. | Inches. Knots 
Natural-draft trial, Oct.16 .| 28.7 148.2 | . .. | 82.47 6822 | 13.8 
Forced-draft trial, Oct.18 . .| 238.5 152.6 0.6 86.56 8216 14.0 


“ Narcissus”: Rerit, New Batrery.—Same as “ Immortalité.” 

“ PHAETON”: EXTENSIVE ReFit.—The “ Phaeton” is now under- 
going repairs and alterations which are estimated to cost £32,832 
($160,000), of which £22,581 ($110,000) is allotted to repairs and 
£10,251 ($50,000) for alterations. A number of changes will be 
made in the upper works, among which will be the removal of the 
broadside sponsons. Her armament of 6-inch guns is now at Wool- 
wich, being converted to S. R. F. G. 
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“SaNSPAREIL”: REFIT, NEw Batrery.—This battle-ship of 10,470 
tons, a sister ship to the ill-fated “ Victoria,” is being extensively re- 
paired at Chatham. Her twelve 6-inch guns are to be replaced by. con- 
yerted 6-inch S. R. F. G. 

“ SHARP-SHOOTER”: TRIALS WITH BELLEVILLE BorLErs.—This 
vessel has been undergoing trials, to test her new Belleville water-tube 
boilers, for the past year. But she has broken down at almost every 
attempt to effect a run, and was, at last accounts, under repairs. Her 
engines, and not her boilers, are the cause of trouble. The data so far 
published in regard to the trials of the boilers are not of very impor- 
tant character. The vessels of this class, and particularly the “ Sharp- 
shooter,” are conspicuous: failures in point of speed and _ reliable per- 
formance under steam. Indeed, judging from some of the “Sharp- 
shooter’s” recent experiences, it is hardly safe to trust them out of port 
without an escort. : 

“SPANKER”: FITTED WITH Du TEMPLE BorLers.—The 
“Spanker,” a sister ship to the “ Sharp-shooter,” has been fitted with 
Du Temple water-tube boilers, and comparative tests are to be made 
with these and the Belleville boilers of the “ Sharp-shooter.” 

“SuLttan”: ExtTenstvE Rerit.—This old battle-ship of 9290 
tons was wrecked in Comino Channel, near Malta, about six years ago. 
She was raised and brought to England and thoroughly refitted. New 
decks, topsides, and quarters have been fitted: military masts have 
been substituted for her old masts and spars; a number of rapid-fire 


guns have been added to her original armament ; and new boilers and 
triple-expansion engines replace her old propelling machinery. Her 
steam trials took place on May 29 and 31,1895. The draught on 
trial was only 23 feet 2.5 inches instead of 27 feet 6 inches, so that the 
displacement was probably not more than 7000 tons instead of 9290. 
The speeds are, therefore, much higher than will be reached in service. 
The trial results were : 


Speed by 
Revolu- Air ’ 
Steam. Vacuum. tions. Pressure, LEP, i 


Natural draft : 25.5 88.7 stk 6581 14.6 
Forced draft e 25.9 93.8 0.36 8244 15.3 


The entire cost of the “ Sultan’s” refit was about $1,000,000. 

“VuLcan”: Lone Distance Run.—About a year ago the tor- 
pedo depot ship “ Vulcan” made a run of about 850 miles in 48 hours, 
and a great deal was said about it in the same papers which have 
recently spoken slightingly of the “Columbia’s” trial across the 
Atlantic, 3123 miles at 18.41 knots. The average speed of the 
“Vulcan” was 17.7 knots by patent log. 

“Warspite”: New Batrery.—This armored cruiser has received 
new 6-inch S. R. F. G. in place of her old 6 inch battery. 
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VESSELS LOST, SOLD, OR STRUCK FROM THE LIST, 


“ Algerine,” gun-vessel, sold ; “‘ Assistance,” troop-ship, to be sold: 
“ Euphrates,” troop-ship, sold; “ Euryalus,” cruiser, sold; “ Fox. 
hound,” gunboat, to be used to support boom defense at Southampton; 
“ Locust,” tug, to be sold; “ Nettle,” hulk, to be dispensed with, as 
armor is to be tested hereafter at Whale Island; “ Rover,” cruiser, 
sold ; “Tamar,” troop-ship, to be sold ; ‘ Serapis,” troop-ship, sold, 


TORPEDO-BOATS. 


New 30-KNot Boats oF THE “ Havock” (“ DEsTROYER’) 
TypEe.—Twenty boats of the improved “ Havock” (see Year Book 
for 1895, page 42) type are to be built in private yards. The contrac 
speed is 30 knots. Four have been ordered from Messrs. J. I. Thorney- 
croft, of Chiswick ; four from Messrs, Laird, of Birkenhead ; and four 
more from Messrs, J. & G. Thomson, of Clydebank. The remainder 
will be given out to contract before March 31, 1896. Three each of these 
boats were at first ordered from Messrs. Laird, Thorneycroft, and Yar. 
row; but the last-named firm declined the order on account of former 
troubles with the Admiralty connected with the plans of the “ destroy- 
ers” built by them. 

It is reported that, in order to get greater structural strength, some 
parts of the new boats will be made of nickel-steel. 

“ DESPERATE,” “ Fame,” “ Foam,” “ MaLuarp.’—The four new 
first-class torpedo-boats of the 30-knot, improved “ Havock” class, 
which are building by Thorneycroft, have received these names. The 
displacement will be about 272 tons and the I. H. P. 5400. None 
have yet (November 1, 1895) been Jaunched. 

“BRAZEN,” “Evecrra,” “Recruit,” “ VuLtture.”—These 
names have been assigned to the four 30-knot boats building by 
Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, Clydebank. The displacement will be 
about 300 tons; I. H. P., 5800. None are yet launched. 

“QualIL,” “SpaRROWHAWK,” “THRASHER,” “ VrrAGo.”—The 
four 30-knot boats ordered from the Messrs. Laird have received these 
names. The “Quail” was launched on September 24, 1895, eighty- 
eight days after the laying of her keel. The launch of the “ Sparrow- 
hawk” took place two. weeks later, on October 8 ; and the “ Thrasher” 
and ‘“ Virago” were launched some time prior to January 1, 1896. 

Ten Frrst-Ciass Boats.—Provision for ten first-class boats of 
about 100 (?) tons is made in the estimates; but none have yet been 
ordered. 

Frrst-Ciass Boats OF THE “Havock” Type: DIMENSIONS, 
LauncHEs, TriAL Resuts, Borters, ETc.—The following table 
gives a complete list of these boats, including builders, date of launch, 
dimensions, and trial results. Below it will be found a list of the 
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various types of boilers fitted. In the speed column, the first figures 
given show the mean of the measured mile runs (six, except for the 
“ Havock,” which had but four) ; the second set of figures show the mean 
speeds (determined by patent log) maintained during three hours continu- 
oussteaming. In the column of draught, italics indicate mean draught. 


Ardent 
Banshee . . 
Boxer . . 
Bruiser 
Charger . . 
Conflict . . 
Contest 
Daring 
Dasher 


Decoy... 


Dragon 


Ferret . . 


Fervent .. 


Handy 
Hardy. . 
Hart 


Hasty... 
Haughty. . 
Havock . . 


Hornet 
Hunter 


Janus... 
Lightning . 
Lynx 


Opossum. . 
Porcupine . 


Ranger 
Rocket 


Salmon 


Builders. 


Launched. 


Draught (ft.). 


Length (ft.). 








Thorneycroft. 
Laird. 
Thorneycroft. 


ce 


Yarrow. 
White. 
Laird. 
Thorneycroft. 
Yarrow. 
Thorneycroft. 
Laird. 


“ 


Donald, Hanna & 
Wilson. 


Fairfield Co. 
Doxford & Son. 
Fairfield Co. 


Yarrow. 
Doxford & Son. 
Yarrow. 

“ 
Fairfield Co. 
Palmer’s Co. 


“cc 


Laird. 


Hawthorn. 
Palmer’s Co. 
Hawthorn. 


J. & G. Thomson. 
Earle’s Co. 








Oct. 16, ’94 
Nov. 19, ’94 
Nov. 29, ’94 
Feb. 27, ’95 
Sept. 15, 94 





Dec. 14, ’94 
Dec. 1, 94 
Nov. 25, ’98 
Launched 
Feb. 7, ’94 
Dee. 15, ’94 
Dec., ’93 
March 28,’94 


March 9, ’95 
Not launched 
March 27,’94 


June 16, ’94 
Sept. 18, 95 
Aug. 12, 98 
Dec. 23, ’98 


Not launched 
March 12,’95 


April 10, *95 


Jan, 24, ’94 


Aug. 9, ’95 
Sept. 19, 95 
Oct., ’95 


Aug. 14, 94 
Jan. 15, 95 





201.5/19 
210 |19.5 
201.5)19 
201.5}19 
190 {18.5 
205.5/20 
19.5 


19 


19 


19 


19 
19 
18.5 


18.5 
19.4 


19.75} 6.5 





19.75} 6.5 


5.0 


5:2 
19.75) 6.5 
19 |5.2 


19.5 | 5.25 


19.25 
19 





19.5 | 7.25 





? Preliminary trial. 


| Displacement 
(tons) 


245 
215 
215 


277 


277). 


258 


264 
277 
264 


235 
253 





ih 


{ 4306|: 
ee 
{ 4543 
{ 4136 


{ 4500 
{ 3900 


4307 
4490 


Net get 
{ 3400) 
{ 4000) 


{ 4548 
Not yet 


“ be 


“cc a“ 


{ 4200 
{ 3589 
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Builders, Launched. 


Length (ft.). 

Draught (ft.), 

Displacement 
(tons). 





———_J 


| 
| 
| 


| | ! 
Shark . . .|J.&G. Thomson.) — 94 | 200 |19.5 | 5.25 285] { joxoior 
| | | a 


Skate . . .| Nav. Const. & A.) March 12,’95| 195 |20.5 | 5.7 |259| 


Snapper . . | Earle’s Co. | Aug. 95 | 200 {19.5 | 7.25 '253) N 
Spitfire . .| Armstrong. | June 7, ’95 | 200 |19 | 5.3 |265) 
Starfish . . | Nav. Constr. & A.| Jan. 26, 95/195 |20.5 | 5.7 [252 { 4agrore 
Sturgeon. . = | July 21, 94/195 |20.5 | 5.7 |252 ae br 
Sunfish . .| Hawthorn. | June 2, 95 | 200 j19 |5.2 |264 Zm a 
Surly . . .|J.& G. Thomson Nov. 10, 94| 200 |19. | 5.25 |28 


Swordfish . | Armstrong. Feb. 27, ’95 | 200 }5.3 | 
Teazer. . .| White. 205.5 20 
Wizard .. - | 205.5/20 : 
Zebra . . . | Thames Ir. Wks. 200 (20 |6 ius ‘ 
| Donald, H &| x | 6 

Zepbyr. . . — May 10,’95| 200 |19 | . . 280)... ‘i 


i 























The gun armament of these boats, except the “ Havock,” “ Hor 
net,” “ Ferret,” and “Lynx,” consists of one 12-pounder and five é- 
pounders. The four just mentioned and the “ Daring” and “ Decoy’ 
have two training-tubes on deck and one fixed bow tube. The bor 
tube has not been placed in the later-built boats, as it was found that 
with their great speed the bow wave not only interfered with launcb- 
ing, but that the boats would overrun their torpedoes before the latte 
could gather full headway. 

The boats of the “ Havock” class are fitted with tubulous boilers 
of different types, as follows : 

Yarrow: “Hardy,” “ Haughty,” “ Hornet,” “ Opossum,” “ Ran- 
ger,” “Salmon,” “Snapper,” “ Spitfire,” “Sunfish,” and “ Swordfish.’ 
. Thorneycroft: “ Ardent,” “ Boxer,” “ Bruiser,” “ Daring,” “ Decoy,’ 
and “Handy.” White: “Conflict,” ‘Teaser,’ “ Wizard,” ani 
“ Zebra.” Normand: “Banshee,” “Contest,” “ Dragon,” “ Ferret,’ 
“ Hunter,” “ Rocket,” “Shark,” and “Surly.” Blechynden : “ Skate,’ 
“Starfish,” and “Sturgeon.” Reed: “Janus,” “Lightning,” ané 
“Porcupine.” Babcock & Wilcox: ‘ Hart.” 

The following boats have been fitted with locomotive boilers: 
“Charger,” “Dasher,” “Fervent,” “Hasty,” ‘ Havock,” and 
“ Zephyr.” 

First-class boats “ Nos. 91,” “94,” “95,” and “97” have com- 
pleted their trials satisfactorily. 


5 Preliminary trial. 
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The trials of “No. 91” gave: mean speed during six runs over 
the measured mile, 23.71 knots; mean speed during two consecutive 
runs, 24.72 knots ; mean speed by patent log during 3-hour free route 
trial, 23.74 knots; maximum I. H. P. developed, 2639. The prin- 
cipal characteristics are : 

Armament.—Three torpedo-tubes ; three 3-pounder R. F. G. 

Motive-Power.—Single screw, triple-expansion engines, I. H. P., 
2400. Coal-supply, 24 tons. 

Dimensions.—Length, 142.5 feet; beam, 15.5 feet; extreme 
draught, 7.5 feet; displacement, 129 tons. 

“No. 94” made an average of 23.257 knots on trial, and “No. 
95,” 23.21 knots. 

The first trials of “No. 97” were unsatisfactory, but later trials 
were successful. On the measured mile the results were: steam- 
pressure 171 pounds; vacuum, 24.8 inches; revolutions, 361.1; I. H. P., 
1675; speed, 23.7 knots. The mean speed on the 3-hour trial was 
23.35 knots. 
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Lord Wolseley’s Stories, | evening, instead of crawling along thm nin 
(From the Saturday Review.) | trench under cover, he used to step ou OUT 
| of it onto the open ground and make 41 
bee-line for his quarters. At first thyme #4 
Russians were too astonished at this piegfm 8° 
But let us recur now to the charm of | of cheek to take any steps to put an ej ° 
intercourse with Lord Wolseley, and to | to it, but as it was repeated again ani self 
the happy and kindly qualities which | again their sharp-shooters grew mor Yo! 
endeur him to his friends. He is at his | numerous, till at last a perfect mob¢ ‘ 
best when speaking of his war experi- | them used to wait for Graham’s appew. hin 
ences, whether in the New World or in | ance and then let fly. But he walked sir | 
the Old. No one has ever given more | away, with his back to them, eveniny i 
graphic sketches of Lee and of “Stone- |.after evening, as cool asa cucumber, ane *2" 
wall” Jackson than Lord Wolseley can | was never touched. Again and agijgm ¢rl 
give, as the French say, between the | we remonstrated with him, told himhgm if t 
pear and the cheese, and his stories of | had no business to make a cock-shys 
the Crimea, of the Indian mutiny, of | himself, but nothing we could say alterna 2! 
wars in China and Africa, are hardly to | his resolution. ‘He’d be hung,’ hesaijfm %p0 
be equaled. Let us take a Crimean | ‘ before he’d take the trouble to crawigm bet 
story first, promising solely that mem- | quarter of a mile out of his way to avoil™ 
ory, however vivid, is not a phonograph, | the Russian fire,—let them shoot, and : 
and in this instance it is careless of in- | damned to them.’ ”’ wit 
cidental details, which added little but “And you,’’ we asked, interrupting nes 
local color to the picture. The tale was | the narrator; ‘‘ how used you to goti™m not 
elicited by a question as to whether Lord | your tent?” pan 
Wolseley knew Charles Gordon in the ‘“‘Oh,”’ he went on, modestly, with# 
Crimea and what he thought of him. gleam of humor in his eyes, ‘1 crawidjm dan 
“Oh, yes, I knew Gordon,—knew him | along the trench in the mud and sluigm {iti 
very well. We were subalterns together; | till I was well beyond gunshot. I sup Coc 
young fellows, just beginning life, full | pose my disposition was calculating anigm the 
of spirits and go. In spite of all the | ambitious. I did not see what could bm ‘ast 
hardships, the road before us seemed | taken by getting a bullet in the back fam Wit 
bright, interminable,—always leading | no reason.’ iain 
upward. Gerald Graham, Gordon, and “And Gordon?” again we integm fair 
I were often together in the advanced | rupted. ute 
works in front of the Redan. We had “‘That’s the curious part of it,” wage ™® 
already come to look on Graham’s cour- | the reply. ‘‘ One evening Charley Gorm Wa 
age as something almost supernatural. | don would link arms with Graham, anigg Pre 
You know his height,—well on to six | walk away as if a hailstorm of bullet {tot 
feet six inches, I should say. Well, he | had no power to hurt him, and the vengm “lo! 
used to stand up on the trenches and | next evening he would crawl along the the 
pay no more attention to the Russian | trench after me as if he would like tm by: 
tire than if the bullets had been snow- | hide in the slush.” : con 
balls, and when he was relieved in the The second story is concerned wit! 


THE COURAGE OF A WAR CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 





i 
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the man who will probably be found to 
have won enduring reputation, though 
not exactly the fame of the heroic de- 
fender of Khartoum. 

“War correspondents!” exclaimed 
Lord Wolseley. ‘Some of them are 
desperately brave, while others are any- 
thing but heroes. The majority, I think, 
do their duty well, even when it leads 
them into tight places. By-the-way, 
talking of tight places and war corre- 
spondents, I remember an incident that 
may interest you. It was at the begin- 
ning of the Ashantee campaign, just after 
our landing ; a square-built little man 
came up to me and said, speaking slowly 
and with an unmistakable American 
accent,— 

“General, allow me to introduce my- 
self: I am the correspondent of the New 
York Herald. I P 

“Too busy to attend to him, I cut 
him short with, ‘ What can I do for you, 
sir ?’ 

“He replied, imperturbably, with the 
same exasperating slowness, ‘ Well, gen- 
eral, I want to be as near you as I can 
if there is any fightin’ to be seen.’ 

“«Qaptain So-and-So has charge of 
all the arrangements concerning corre- 


spondents,’ I rejoined, curtly ; ‘ you had 


better see him.’ And with this I turned 
on my heel and went about my business. 
“IT saw no more of my correspondent 
with the aggravating coolness and slow- 
ness of speech for many a day. I did 
not even know whether he was accom- 
panying the column or not. 
‘Personally speaking, I was only in 
danger once during the whole expe- 
dition. It wasshortly before we entered 
Coomassie. I had pressed forward with 
the advanced troops, hoping to break the 
last.effort at resistance and have done 
with the affair, when the enemy, util- 
izing the heavy covert, came down and 
fairly surrounded us. For a few min- 
utes the position was critical and every 
man had to fight, for the enemy’s fire 
was poured in at close quarters. They 
pressed upon us from all sides, dodging 
from tree to tree, and continually edging 
closer, hoping to get hand to hand. In 
the hottest of it my attention was caught 
by a man in civilian’s clothes, who was 
some fifteen or twenty yards in front of 
Vou. XV. N. S.—No. 1. 
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me, and who was completely surrounded 
by the advancing savages. He seemed 
to pay no heed to the danger he was in, 
but, kneeling on one knee, took aim and 
fired again and again, and I seemed to 
see that every time he fired a black man 
fell. I was fascinated by his danger and 
coolness. As our main body came up 
and the savages were driven back, I 
went forward to see that no harm came 
to my civilian friend, who rose just as I 
reached him. To my astonishment it 
was the correspondent of the New York 
Herald, and he began again‘in the same 
slow, calm way,— 

“« Well, general——’ 

‘Again I interrupted him: ‘ You 
were lucky to escape. Didn’t you see 
that you were surrounded ?’ 

‘“«¢ Well, general,’ he began again. ‘I 
guess I was too much occupied by the 
niggers in front to pay much attention 
to those behind.’ 

‘That was evidently the simple truth. 
Whatever men may say in the future 
about Henry M. Stanley, no one that 
has seen him in danger will deny that 
his courage is of the first quality. I 
took a liking to him on the spot, and we 
became great friends ; nor has anything 
occurred since to alter my opinion of 
him,” 


‘*Revelry of the Dying.”’! 
(From Book News.) 


(A1rn—“‘ Away with Melancholy.’’) 


WE meet ’neath the sounding rafter, 
And the walls around are bare, 
As they shout to our peals of laughter, 
It seems that the dead are there. 
But stand to your glasses, steady | 
We drink to our comrades’ eyes, 
Quaff a cup to the dead already, 
And hurrah! for the next that dies. 


Not a sigh for the lot that darkles ; 
Not a tear for the friends that sink ; 
We'll fall ’midst the wine-cup’s sparkles, 
As mute as the wine we drink. 


1 Composed by a British officer in India, at a 
time when the plague was hourly sweeping off 
his companions. He did not long survive his 
wonderful production. 
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So stand to your glasses, steady ! 
’Tis this that respite buys ; 

One cup to the dead already: 
Hurrah ! for the next that dies. 


There’s a mist on the glass congealing ; 
’Tis the hurricane’s fiery breath ; 
And thus does the warmth of feeling 
Turn ice in the grasp of death. 
Ho! stand to your glasses, steady ! 
For a moment the vapor flies ; 
A cup to the dead already ; 
Hurrah! for the next that dies. 


Who dreads to the dust returning ? 
Who shrinks from the sable shore? 
Where the high and haughty yearning 
Of the soul shall sting no more. 
Ho! stand to your glasses, steady ! 
The world is a world of lies; 
A cup to the dead already ; 
Hurrah! for the next that dies. 


Cut off from the land that bore us, 
Betrayed by the land we find, 

Where the brightest have gone before us, 
And the dullest remain behind. 

Stand! stand to your glasses, steady ! 
’Tis all we have left to prize ; 

A cup to the dead already, 
And hurrah! for the next that dies. 


Wellington’s Funeral. 
(From the Chicago Record.) 


In the funeral processiun of the Duke 
of Wellington twelve horses drew the 
car; these were covered from eyes to 
fetlocks in housings of black velvet, 
with black ostrich plumes upon their 


heads. The duke’s funeral was modeled 
upon the precedent of that of John 
Monk, first Duke of Albemarle, the only 
change in the trappings of the horses 
being that the animals were only plumed 
on the head, instead of carrying a second 
plume on the crupper, which, as the tail 
was hidden by the velvet clothing, had 
rather a ludicrous appearance, says the 
Saturday Review. But in the funeral of 
the Duke of Albemarle led horses per- 
formed an important part of the proces- 
sion. 

‘‘ Mourning hor-es,’’ as they were 
called, draped in black cloth and plumed, 
were distributed at intervals in the co7- 
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tége. The ‘‘ chief mourning horse’ fy 
lowed the standard of England, 
funeral car was also followed by acre 
colored ‘‘ horse of honor,’’ with crimy 
caparisons, in the Duke of Welling 
ton’s funeral procession. 
horse was his charger, not Copenhaga 


of riding in his last years. Yet the ridg 
less steed, pacing behind its master’s big 
awakened the emotions of the gaziy 
thousands with an appeal more pote, 
| and direct than that of all the accum 
lated pomp which preceded it. 


The Old Ginhouse. 
SWAYING pines have grown around it, 
Trumpet vines with garlands bound it, 
Yellow jasmives climbed and crownedit 

Laughing down their green and goli 
| Tendrils through each crack escaping 
Hide the worn roof widely gaping, 
Every hole with beauty draping 

In the ginhouse gray and old. 


In the morn the squirrels peeping, 
O’er the rafters lightly leaping, 
With a bark awake the sleeping 
Owl, who blinks up, drowsy polled; 
And at night, with sudden stirring 
From the eaves, the wan light blurring, 
Flit the bats with dusky whirring 
Round the ginhouse gray and old. 


Oh, the days well-nigh forgotten, 
When along the floor now rotten 
Waves and waves of snowy cotton 
Oft in billowy beauty rolled, 
While the toilers wrought a-singing 
Mellow lays that yet are ringing 
O’er the tide of time still winging 
From the ginhouse gray and old! 





Oh, those songs with sweetness teeming, 

Chasing care and pain redeeming ! 

Often still they soothe my dreaming, 
By sad memory softly trolled, 

And at eve their echoes dying 

Haunt me, ’neath the pine-trees lying, 

Listening to the wind low sighing 

Round the ginhouse gray and old. 


Lorn is now the old plantation, 

Fairest spot in all creation, 

Tear-drops choke the sad relation 
And its sorrow can’t be told. 





The only |q 


but the animal which he was in the hahj 
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Poets lilt of ruins hoary 
Over sea in song and story, 
All must yield in beauty’s glory 
To the juasmined ginhouse old. 
§. M. Peck, in New York Independent. 


Gettysburg no Accident. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


HETH’S RAID FOR SHOES DID NOT PRE- 
CIPITATE THE GREAT BATTLE. 

Lee on June 28 ordered Ewell to move to Get- 

tysburg to join Early—Meade prevented the 


Confederates from concentrating without a 
Battle— But the Place was chosen and the 


Time. 


THERE ‘is a popular impression 
throughout the country that the meet- 
ing of the two armies at Gettysburg 
was in large measure an accidental col- 
lision. Jefferson Davis, in his ‘ Short 
History of the Confederate States,’’ says 
the position was not the choice of either 
side for a battle-field. Many well-in- 
formed chroniclers have hastily assumed 
that there was an absence of purpose on 
both sides in the succession of events 
preceding the engagement. The very 
general belief prevails, for example, es- 
pecially at the South, that the concen- 
tration of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia at Gettysburg was brought about 
by mere chance, and was not part of a 
deliberate plan of the Confederate com- 
mander, predicated upon his enemy’s 
movements. 

This is a strange illusion concerning a 
very important event of the war, and 
all the more remarkable because such a 
view must inevitably lead to the con- 
clusion that the Southern invading force 
was aimlessly drifting about in the heart 
of the enemy’s country without guid- 
ance or definite purpose, and to that ex- 
tent reflects upon General Lee's capacity 
asa commander. This aspect of the 
mutter, of course, has not been con- 
sidered by those of General Lee’s ad- 
inirers who pertinaciously cling to the 
fallacious accident theory. 

As a matter of fact, there was not the 
remotest. element of chance in General 
Lee’s march on Gettysburg, as I will 
presently proceed to‘show. The error 
had its origin, I believe, in a circum- 
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stantial and interesting story connected 
with the advance of General Harry 
Heth's division, which story has gone 
the rounds of the clubs and public prints 
of the country for years, and finally 
lodged in various pretentious historical 
works as the simple, yet authentic, ex- 
planation of how the entire Confederate 
army was by an unlucky accident drawn 
down to Gettysburg to meet the Fed- 
erals, who, singularly enough, were there 
also by accident to meet them. 

The story as told me by General Heth 
himself is that his command, the ad- 
vance of General A. P. Hill’s corps, 
moving from Chambersburg along the 
Cashtown pike, bivouacked in the vicin- 
ity of Cashtown on the 30th of June. 
Having learned that a much-needed 
supply of shoes could be obtained, in the 
town of Gettysburg, a few miles farther 
down the pike, General Pettigrew, one 
of Heth’s brigade commanders, asked 
permission to. march into the village and 
secure the shoes, which he was ordered 
to do, there being no suspicion that the 
Federals were anywhere in the vicinity. 
But when General Pettigrew arrived be- 
fore Gettysburg he unexpectedly found 
himself confronted by a considerable 
Federal furce with artillery. This was 
General John Buford’s cavalry division, 
but Pettigrew appears to have mistaken 
it for an infantry force. Not desiring 
to assume the responsibility of precipi- 
tating an engagement without orders, 
Pettigrew quickly fell back on the main 
force at Cashtown. 

Thereupon, with the approval of Gen- 
eral Hill, Heth concluded to lead his en- 
tire division to Gettysburg the next 
morning, and thus make sure of captur- 
ing the shoes for his barefooted soldiers, 
still under the impression that the town 
was probably defended by no more than 
asmall militia foree. Accordingly the 
movement of Heth's division was initi- 
ated early on the morning of the Ist, 
but instead of meeting only an irregular 
militia furce, as expected, Heth ran up 
against Buford’s cavalry division, three 
thousand strong, which, deployed in 
front of Gettysburg and covering the 
Cashtown road along which Heth was 
advancing, gave him a stiff fight, com- 
pelling him to deploy over a wide front, 
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and move forward with caution. And 
Buford was soon relieved by the Union 
First Corps of Infantry, under that su- 
perb soldier, General John F. Reynolds, 
whereupon a murderous battle ensued, 
in which both sides lost several thousand 
men killed and wounded. Reynolds was 
killed and Heth wounded very early in 
this terrifle combat. General Hill im- 
mediately ordered forward Pender’s di- 
vision to the support of Heth, who had 
been roughly handled, and later Rodes’s 
and Early’s divisions came up, while 


the Union force was augmented by the | 


timely arrival of Howard’s Eleventh 
Corps. And thus the battle of Gettys- 
burg began. 

This is General Heth’s general version 
of the concentration ,—in short, that Gen- 
eral Lee was compelled by his fight to 
send forward one division, then another, 
until at last the entire army was brought 
to the vicinity of Gettysburg by night- 
fall of the Ist of July. General Heth 
is—or was until quite recently—very 
earnest in his conviction that his chance 
effort to capture some shoes resulted in 
bringing on the greatest collision of the 


war. Other ex-Confederates of equally 


high rank and intelligence implicitly ac- 


cept this version. That so trivial an 
affair, involving so unimportant a seg- 
ment of the invading force, should re- 
sult in such a tremendous, far-reaching 
catastrophe not unnaturally has a strong 
fascination for lovers of the sensational 
and dramatic, and by process of evolution 
this Heth episode has fastened upon the 
popular fancy as the marvelous cause of 
the Confederate concentration at Gettys- 
burg. The official records do not leave 
a leg for the story to stand upon. 
Understand me, there is no doubt 
whatever about the details of General 
Heth’s story; so faras events go, he tells 
the literal truth. He is only mistaken 
in his conclusions. We know that Petti- 
grew did go down after the shoes and re- 
turned empty-handed; we know that 
Heth advanced the next morning with 
his whole division for the same purpose, 
and, as he supposed, with no other ob- 
ject than the pursuit of that purpose, 
and we know that Heth precipitated the 
battle. But he and all others are egre- 
giously mistaken in supposing that this 
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simple shoe raid caused the whole Q, 
federate army, marching from differen 
quarters, to converge on Gettysburg, 

A general of Lee's consummate know). 
edge of the science of war was not op 
likely to march and countermarch in th 
presence of an enemy’s army withoy 
aim or object other than the support of 
mere outpost affairs. It is not onl 
proper but highly important that thi 
peculiar fiction should be corrected, leq 
it crystallize into so-called history. Iti 
clearly demonstrable that the concentn. 
tion of General Lee’s forces on the 1k 
of July, 1863, was no more the result of 
chance or accident than the original ip. 
vasion. 

In the first place, the distribution of 
the various divisions of the Confederat 
army two days previous to the battles 
totally inconsistent with this theory d 
accident in the subsequent concentration 
of Gettysburg. On the 28th of June, 
General Early’s division of Ewell's cor 
was in the vicinity of York, some thirty 
miles east of Gettysburg; the division 
of Generals Edward Johnson and Roda 
were at or near Carlisle, about thirty 
miles directly north of that town, whik 
Heth's and Pender’s and the other divi- 
sions of the army were in and about 
Chambersburg, nearly thirty miles to the 
westward. Thus Early and Heth wer 
fully sixty miles apart on an almost di- 
rect line east and west, with Gettysbury 
midway between, but somewhat to the 
southward. A cursory examination of 
the situation. will make it clear to 
the merest tyro in logistics that if their 
subsequent march was the result of mer 
chance, it was a most singular circum. 
stance, indeed, that the four converging 
divisions—Heth and Pender from the 
west, Early from the east, and Rode 
from the north—should all urrive simul- 
taneously on the field of Gettysburg, and 
most opportunely for successful support 
of each other in a desperate contest for 
possession of the ground with the Union 
First and Eleventh corps. A _ little 
reflection will instantly dispel any— 
even the strongest—impression that the 
widely separated commands were moving 
haphazard. There can be no other con- 
clusion than that they and the rest of the 
Confederate army had been set in motion 
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towards Gettysburg under the impulse of 
a single mind previously given. 

But it is hardly necessary to argue the 
point or cite maps to dispose of this ques- 
tion. There can be no dispute about it, 
for it is settled by General Lee himself 
beyond all controversy, and it is surpris- 
ing that his official statements have been 
so long overlooked or ignored. Later in 
June a scout of General Longstreet’s, 
who had passed through Washington, 
and visited the various Union corps, 
arrived at General Lee’s head-quarters in 
Chambersburg with the information that 
General Hooker's army had crossed the 
Potomac ,and was moving northward, 
imperiling the Confederate communi- 
cations. This made necessary the imme- 
diate drawing in of the widely sundered 
Confederate divisions. 

It is evident, on receiving this disturb- 
ing information, that General Lee’s first 
impulse was to bring Ewell back and 

‘concentrate at Chambersburg, west of 

the mountains, but after studying the 
situation twelve hours, and perhaps upon 
better information, he changed his mind, 
and concluded to cross to the east side of 
the South Mountain range and take pos- 
session of Gettysburg, a strategic position 
of great importance, by reason of. the 
many excellent turnpike roads which 
radiate therefrom. At Gettysburg he 
would not only occupy an available po- 
sition along the Fairfield road from which 
to fall back towards the Potomac if such 
a contingency should arise, and a most 
commanding one from which to receive 
or deliver battle, but one threatening the 
line of the Susquehanna and both Bal- 
timore and Washington as well. He 
thereupon sent to General Ewell at Car- 
lisle the following order to move on 
Gettysburg, found in Volume xxvii. of 
the War Records, Part iii., page 943: 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA, 
‘* CHAMBERSBURG, June 28, 1863, 


“ Lieut.-Gen. R. S. Ewell, Commanding Corps: 

“GENERAL,—I wrote you last night, stating that 
General Hooker was reported to have crossed 
the Potomac, and is advancing by the way of 
Middletown, the head of his column being at 
that point, in Frederick County. I directed 
you in that letter to move your forces to this 
point. If you have not already progressed on 
the road, and if you have no good reason 
against it, 1 desire you to move in the direction 
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of Gettysburg, via Heidlersburg, where you 
will have a turnpike most of the way, and you 
can thus join your other divisions to Early’s, 
which is east of the mountains, I think it pref- 
erable to keep on the east side of the moun- 
tains. 
“R E. Leg, 
‘* General.” 


I do not think this feature—the first 
order alluded to in the above directing 
Ewell to retire from Carlisle to Chambers- 
burg—has ever been noticed by histo- 
rians. General Ewell, ‘‘ having no good 
reason against it,’’ on receipt of the fore- 
going order, at once headed the divisions 
of Rodes and Johnson towards Gettys- 
burg. General Early (Volume xxvii. 
War Records, Part ii., page 267) notes the 
receipt at York, through General Ewell, 
of a copy of the above order of General 
Lee, accompanied by verbal instructions 
to return to Gettysburg. Early began 
his march towards Heidlersburg, where 
he expected to rejoin the other divisions 
of Ewell’s corps at daylight on the 30th. 

On the 28th, Hill’s corps, from the 
vicinity of Chambersburg, had stretched 
out on the road to Gettysburg, and that 
evening was encamped at Fayetteville, 
about eight miles east of Chambersburg. 
General Hill succinctly reports that he 
was directed to co-operate with Ewell, 
and ‘accordingly, on the 29th, moved 
General Heth’s division to Cashtown, 
some eight miles from Gettysburg, fol- 
lowing on the morning of the 30th with 
the division of General Pender.’’ Gen- 
eral Longstreet reports that he received 
orders at Chambersburg on the 29th to 

follow Hill, and encamp at Greenwood. 

These orders all show that the movement 

on Gettysburg was premeditated, and 
made in concert. 
Meanwhile, the advancing Federals, 
moving northward under their new com- 
mander, General Meade, more rapidly 
| 





than anticipated by the Confederate chief- 
tain, had already occupied the town of 
Gettysburg, and thus interposed —though 
unaware of the fact—to prevent the con- 
centration of his army at the point se- 
lected without a battle. And, finding 
the enemy before him, to accomplish his 
original design General Lee elected to 
fight; his remaining divisions were hur- 
ried forward as rapidly as possible. The 
| Federals, perceiving that the :upreme 
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crisis was at hand, rushed forward to the 
conflict, and the great battle of Gettys- 
burg followed as naturally and certainly 
as powder will explode when the match 
is applied. It was in no wise the result 
of chance, at least in respect of the pre- 
liminary movements of the Confederates. 

Finally, in his various letters and re- 
ports concerning Gettysburg, General 
Lee several times alludes to his conclu- 
sion and the reason as well as the order 
for his concentration at that point. I 
make the following extract from his 
official report, found in Volume xxvii., 
War Records, Part ii., page 305: 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA, 
“ July 1, 1863. 
“ Gen. S. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector-General, 
Richmond, Va. : 
“GENERAL,— . Preparations were now 
made to advance upon Harrisburg; but upon 


the night of the 28th information was received | 


from a scout that the Federal army, having 
crossed the Potomac, was advancing north- 
ward, and that the head of the column had 
reached the South Mountain. As our com- 
munications with the Potomac were thus men- 
aced it was resolved to prevent this farther 
progress in that direction by concentrating our 
army on the east side of the mountains. Ac- 
cordingly Longstreet and Hill were directed to 
proceed from Chambersburg to Gettysburg, to 
which point Gen. Ewell was also instructed to 
march from Carlisle. Respectfully sub- 


mitted. 
“R. E. LEE, 
“* General.” 


This specific statement made by the 
general-in-chief at the time, together 
with the various orders and movements 
detailed in the foregoing, all compiled 
from the official sources, determine con- 
clusively that all the divisions of the 
Confederate army, well in hand, were 
moving in unison, like a colussal-ma- 
chine, towards a common centre and with 
a common object, propelled by the com- 
prehensive mind of the commanding 
general, who had and was following out 
a definite plan of operations evolved as 
early as June 28, when he first received 
the information that the Union army 
had crossed the Potomac and was threut- 
ening his rear. They were not set in mo- 
tion by a random impulse originating in 
a trivial raid for shoes at Gettysburg on 
the morning of July 1; that was merely 
an incident growing out of the concerted 
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movement of a great army, with othe 
more important objects in view. 
Les.iz J. Perry, 


A Story about Wellington, 
(From the Chicago Record.) 


BOURGEOIS MADE AN UNSUCCESSFI, 
ATTEMPT TO ENTRAP THE ENGLIgg 
CAPTAIN, 


THE story goes that Wellington uso 
to ride over daily, with one or two of hiy 
staff, from his head-quarters at St. Jean. 
de-Luz, and take his stand on the top of 
a wooded sand hillock, called Blane 
Pignon, on the left bank of the Adou, 
which commands a view of both bank 
and the tuwn itself two miles up-stream, 
says Macmillan’s Magazine. This had 
been noticed by the French, who hai 
still command of the river and the op. 
posite shore, and the zealous sailor afore. 
said, Bourgeois by name, conceived the 
plan of entrapping the great English 
captain by lying in ambush for him, 
with a few men, among the undergrowth 
on the sand dune, which happened to be 
on neutral ground just outside the line 
of French pickets. 

General Thouvenot very honorably 
declined to sanction this tricky proceed. 
ing, but, seeing through his glasses from 
the clock-tower of the cathedral in Ba. 
yonne that it was actually being carried 
out notwithstanding his disapproval, he 
sent a mounted orderly as fast as he 
could gallop down the road on the left 
bunk of the river (the present site of the 
Allées Marines), past the French pickets, 
to warn Wellington of his danger. The 
message was just in time. When within 
a short distance of the ambush awaiting 
him on the narrow little track winding 
up the sand dune he turned his horse and 
moved quietly off in another direction. 

So says the story, which, entirely be- 
lieved by the French, is placed on recurd 
by Morel, declared in a foot-note to be 
correct, and then (1846) within the 
memory of living witnesses. We can 
entirely agree with the author in his sue 
ceeding remark: ‘ Thus by one of those 
strange chances beyond all human ex- 
planation, there fell through a design 


which might have materially changed 


the course of events.”’ 





